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| These last few months have been quite a 
time for fans of Doctor Who. Since the 
turn of year, we’ve steadily been building 
up to the fiftieth anniversary — as | write, 
now only a handful of weeks away — with 
monthly events at the BFI, (see Nancy 
Gross’ Doctor Who at 50 and her 
| interview with the anniversary events’ co- 
curator Justin Johnson), news of a multi- 
Doctor anniversary special, and the 
return of no fewer than nine previously- 
missing episodes to the BBC archives, 
| (see Bob Furnell’s Lost and Found and 
Nick Mellish’s reviews of The Web of Fear 
and The Enemy of the World). 


If that were not enough, Matt Smith’s 
decision to leave the series, and the 
announcement of Peter Capaldi as the 
incoming Twelfth Doctor (see Jon 
Arnold’s Imagining the Twelfth Doctor 
| and Capaldi Biography), gave fans more 
landmark news, which has _ inevitably 
sparked off debate over the direction of 
| the series post-2013. 


With an eye on the series’ rich past, 
Whotopia regular Michael S. Collins 
remembers Bernard Horsfall, a splendid 


actor who appeared in multiple Doctor 
Who adventures. We also welcome back 


lan Wheeler, who asks whether the BBC’s im 


publicity policy for Doctor Who is not a 
little too much at times. 


Jon Arnold once more steps into the fray 
as our Dalek’s Advocate, this time facing 
what might prove to be a challenge too 
far; fellow returnee Matthew Kresal 
considers events which have tended to 
create tension within some parts of 
fandom; and Triona Guidry explores a 
rogues’ gallery of popular but rarely seen 
villains. 


Along with the usual columns, we have a 
mammoth breakdown of Doctor Who 
DVDs and their extras from Andrew 
Screen; and Paula Hammond interviews 
one of Planet 55’s lead animators, Collin 
Bennett. 


Speaking of interviews, Telos Publishing 
will shortly be releasing a collection of 
new interviews with cast and crew from 
Doctor Who \ooking back over the past 
half century. The collection is entitled 50 
For 50: Celebrating 50 Years of the Doctor 


MISSING STORIES 
RECOVERED 


The Story Behind the Qiscovery of The Enemy of the World and The Web of Fear \ 
— ~ ™~ é 


Who Family and it’s by none other than 
our very own Paula Hammond. 
Congratulations, Paula! 


So, with celebrations aplenty at hand, 
here’s to a wonderful anniversary special, 
and a very special day for a series which 
has absolutely stood the test of time. 


All the best... 
| Jez Strickley, editor 
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What’s this | hear you say? They’ve 
discovered a bunch of lost Doctor Who 
episodes. Yeah right. 


What? You mean it’s not someone’s 
imagination and another one of those 
implausible rumors. 


You’re kidding? No. They really have 
discovered a bunch of lost Doctor Who 
episodes. Oh my giddy aunt. Holy cow and | 
don’t believe it. That is so cool. Woo hoo!! 


Yup, dear faithful readers it’s true. On 
October 10, 2013, the BBC revealed to the 
world that eleven previously thought lost 
episodes from the Patrick Troughton era of 
the series had been discovered. October 10 
was also the day that Doctor Who fans 
around the world were jumping for joy and 
doing the happy dance. Nine gems from the 
past that been long thought lost and never 
to be seen again had had been found. It was 
a joy of celebration for ALL Doctor Who fans. 


The episodes in question were episodes one, 
two, four, five, and six from the 
Season Five adventure The 
Enemy of the World and 
episodes two, four, five and 
six from The Web of Fear, also ‘ 
from Season Five. 


The discovery of these lost 
episodes was made by Philip Morris, 
director of a company called 
Television International — Enterprises 
Archive. Commenting to BBC News, Mr. 
Morris said: “The tapes had been left 
gathering dust in a _ storeroom at a 
television relay station in [Jos] Nigeria. | 
remember wiping the dust off the 


masking tape on the canisters and my wey v1] 


heart missed a beat as | saw the 

words, Doctor Who. When | read the 

story code ! realized I’d found 
something pretty special.” He said it 
had been a “lucky” find given the high 
temperatures in the African country. 
“Fortunately they had been kept in the 
optimum condition.” 


Only episode three of The Enemy of the 
World already existed in the BBC archive. 
The recent Nigerian discovery completes 
the story. 


Episode one of fan favorite The Web of Fear 
existed, with episodes two, four, five and six 
now recovered. Episode three is still missing, 
but for a special DVD release, the episode 
has been reconstructed from stills to enable 
restored versions of both stories that were 
made available for purchase on October 11. 


The latest find means that the number of 
missing episodes of Doctor Who has 
dropped from 106 to 97. 


So what does this find mean for Doctor Who 
fans? 


Well, it goes without saying that this is really 
something important. It’s the biggest find of 
episodes in over a decade — two episodes 
were discovered in 2011 — and the recent 
discovery of the nine episodes brings the 
total count of lost episodes below the 100 
mark. Finding lost episodes isn’t a 


regular occurrence 
and it’s the 
general 

opinion in 


FEATURE 


fandom that these episodes were lost 
forever and that we’d never see them again. 
Yet for individuals who are involved in the 
search for lost episodes, some have never 
given up hope that lost episodes still existed 
out there. They just had to be found. 


Like many of us who like to keep abreast of 
the comings and goings in Doctor Who 
fandom, | had heard, and read, the rumors 
that lost episodes had been found as far 
back as eight to ten weeks ago. | personally 
had been involved in the search for lost 
episodes here in Canada and | had followed 
the ongoing saga, but when | first heard the 
rumors | just put them down to that. 
Rumors. | mean, | had heard it all before 
dozens of times, especially when | first 
heard about the possibility the original story 
| was told was a variation on a rumor | had 
been told as far back as the early 1990s. 


Over the years, | had learned to treat these 
stories with a large dose of skepticism. It 
was only when | started to hear stories 
coming from fan friends and in the fan press 
that the rumors just might have some real 
truth in them. | remember speaking with 
The Doctor Who Project’s Editor Robert 
Mammone about this 
in one of TDWPs 
editorial board chats. 
Somehow we got on 
the subject of lost 
episodes and Rob told me 
that some of his connections 
who had connections could 
confirm that lost episodes indeed 
had been found. My initially reaction to 

Rob’s story was one of laughter and 
& disbelief. But, Rob insisted that the 
rumors were true. 


At this time it wasn’t known 
exactly how many episodes had 
* been discovered but reports 
_ had it in the range of 90 to all 
™ 106 lost episodes. | had my 
doubts. The numbers were too 
high and the stories all had the 
ring of being a great big bunch of 
horse puckies. But like the long-time 
Doctor Who fan that | am, something 
§ deep inside of me was secretly hoping 
that the stories were true. Wouldn't it 
be cool, | thought, if 90 or more 
episodes had been found. Wow. 


FEATURE 


"Doctor Who fans around the world are rejoicing 
in the recent discovery of 9 episodes from 


The Enemy of the World and The Web of Fear" 


As time went on, the rumors and reports 
continued to grow. Then those odd reports 
in the British newspaper, The Daily Mirror 


and in the Radio Times appeared on 
October 6. Both entities confirmed what we 
had all been hearing for the past month or 
more. Lost episodes had been found. 
Secretly Who fans around the world hoped 
these reports were true, but as I’ve said 
before, such rumors are often treated as 
nothing more than hearsay. In our 
disbelieving natures, we knew we wouldn’t 
believe the reports until the BBC itself 
officially confirmed the rumors. 


Then on October 8 BBC News confirmed 
that episodes had been found. Yet, many of 
us still refused to believe it was true. It 
wasn’t until October 11 when the BBC 
officially revealed that it indeed was 100% 
true. Nine episodes had indeed been 
discovered. 


It was also on that date that the episodes 
were made available for purchase 


worldwide via iTunes and there would be 
DVD releases of both stories to follow. (In 
the UK, The Enemy of the World will be 
available to buy on DVD from November 22 
at the Doctor Who Celebration event. This 
release will then go on sale to the general 
public on November 25, with The Web of 
Fear to follow in early 2014.) 


Since the news of the discovery |’ve chatted 
with many of my Who friends and a large 
portion of them have already purchased 
and downloaded copies of the stories from 
iTunes. Regular Whotopia_ contributor 
Michael S. Collins posted on his Facebook 
news feed... 


“Having now seen it, (does jig of joy!), | 
stand by everything | said in my ‘Whotopia’ 
article last year about ‘The Web of Fear' 
being a classic. It is absolutely wonderful. 


(And ‘Enemy of the World’, believe it or not, | 


is more so — but |ama biased source).” 


of the 
Laurence 


and owner 
website, 


Long-time friend 
Television Heaven 
Marcus commented... 


“| downloaded ‘The Web of Fear’ from 
iTunes yesterday and watched it in one 
sitting. It didn’t disappoint!!!” 


And, on my very own Facebook feed | 
posted... 


“As a long time ‘Doctor Who’ fan | can 
definitely tell you that | am doing the great 
big happy dance today.” 


As for myself, at the time of writing this 
article, | hadn’t purchased a copy of the 
stories from iTunes; however | have seen a 
few short clips online from various sources. 
Even from the 30-second clip from The Web 
of Fear that | saw of the Yeti coming alive in 
the museum, | was giddy with excitement. | 
know it’s too short of a clip to tell, but | am 
definitely looking forward to seeing both 


stories soon. | just think I’m going to wait 
for the DVD releases. 


The recent discoveries have increased hope 
that further lost episodes might still be 
found. Who knows? Secretly, | have this odd 
suspicion that there were actually more 
episodes found than what’s been revealed. | 
have this weird feeling that the Beeb is just 
holding off making any’ kind of 
announcement, maybe waiting till closer to 
the show’s actual fiftieth anniversary in 
November. I’m probably wrong in saying 
that and maybe I’m just excited by the 
recent news, but it’s an odd feeling that just 
hasn’t faded away. Time will tell, | suppose. 


So it definitely is a time of joy for fans. We 
have two classic Troughton era _ stories, 
which we thought were gone forever, to 
enjoy, relish, dissect and watch over and 
over again. It’s happy days again. 


| Bob Furnell 
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It’s a dangerous thing having an opinion. 
When these episodes were returned to the 
archives and released for download on 
iTunes, a certain ex-publicity manager for the 
show mentioned on Twitter that he wasn’t 
quite as taken with The Web of Fear as 
others were. The fact that he had — GASP! — 
ventured an opinion that wasn’t all glowing, 
albeit not negative either (something that’s 
been rather lost in the furore), resulted in a 
certain fan who has recovered some missing 
episodes in the past starting a hate campaign 
against him in a rather rude, bullying and 
nasty way, for no real reason other than... 
well, for no reason whatsoever, really. 
Apparently having an opinion is a dangerous 
thing and deserves hatred if it’s not the 
opinion that others wish 

to hear. 


I’m going to bear this in 
mind as | write this article, 
and almost completely 
ignore it: bullies be 
damned. I’m probably not 
going to need it, though, 
as the results of my 
watching the stories are 
largely very positive. 


’ll tackle the stories in 

chronological order, though | confess that | 
watched them the other way round: Yeti in 
the underground at last! But of course | did. 


The best news about The Enemy of the World 
is that it is far better than you would ever 
guess from its soundtrack or novelisation or 
tele-snaps or reconstructions. There is a 
confidence and flair to the visuals that you 
simply don’t get without watching things 
unfold, nor do you get it from watching 
Episode Three. For years it was claimed that 
this episode was by far the least 
representative of the story, and it’s certainly 
true. Things feel slower and duller here than 


It starts off well enough, 
with one of the more 
exciting opening episodes 
we've ever seen - a 
helicopter chase! 


at any other point in the story, so it’s a pity 
it’s all we’ve had before now. In short, there 
is going to be an enormous reappraisal for 
this story very soon. 


Barry Letts shows a real touch of class in his 
directing, especially on film, that, frankly, he 
never showed us again, and the acting is 
wonderful for the most part, especially from 
Troughton: not that we’d ever expect | 
otherwise, but he really is glorious from start 

to end. 


It’s the story itself that lets things down. It 
starts off well enough, with one of the more 
exciting opening episodes we’ve ever seen — 
a helicopter chase! Guns! Archive footage of 
speeches! It keeps going 
well, too, up to and 
including Episode Four 
(the third one works far 
better in context; in a way 
would never have 
guessed, in fact), and then 
we get the underground 
city and it starts to fall 
apart. It’s a nice twist, and 
comes out of the blue, but 
is far too out of the blue to 
ever feel comfortable, and 
detracts from the really 
good work elsewhere. As the plot falls apart, 
so does the pacing, and the final episode is a 
whirlwind from one plot resolution to 
another to yet another to one more to the 
very ending, which is nothing if not totally 
unexpected (Salamander is expelled from the 
TARDIS into the space/time vortex!) and 


looks great on-screen, something | always 


worried it wouldn’t do, but happens so 
quickly and incoherently that unless you 
know exactly what is going on because you 
have read about it elsewhere or seen the first 
episode of The Web of Fear, you'll be none 
the wiser as to what the hell has just 
happened. 


REVIEVW 


That’s not to write-off the story, though: it 


be really is a lot better than | had ever thought 


it to be. Truly, this is a story that will 
surprise most of us, and that’s a precious 
thing. 


§ Onto Web though. Stories like this are 
| always dangerous finds: so very loved by so 


many of us, so much room to let us down. It 
doesn’t though; it really doesn’t. On paper, 
the story is simply that base-under-siege 
formula done once again. There is nothing 
new to the nuts and bolts of the script at 
all. It’s everything else that propels it to 
brilliance. It takes Doctor Who’s tried-and- 
tested method of making the usual 
terrifying, this time by plonking aliens into 
our transport system, and gives us well- 
written characters played by brilliant actors 
and directed by someone 

who filmed _ brilliant 

Doctor Who in much 

the same way Robert 

Holmes wrote it. Okay, 


well. We’re not used to seeing him like this; 
we will never see him like this again. 
Indeed, we will never see him written like 
this again. It makes for a truly refreshing 
take on a character us fans are all so very 
familiar with. It also reminds you of how 
bloody good an actor Nicholas Courtney 
was. Your heart will break, guaranteed. 


Again, the story isn’t perfect, and I’m not 
going to apologize for saying that, no 
matter what any idiot on Twitter says. 
Episode Five is, for the most part, planning 
and nothing else. It’s innovatively done, 
trying to show us the desperation and angst 
that comes with waiting to meet a deadline, 
but it doesn’t entirely work. We also have 
Chorley, easily the weakest of the guest 
cast by quite some margin, and the 


so the Yeti look more The Yeti are absolutely everywhere and 


adorable than 
threatening for the 
most part, bless ‘em, 
but it’s so well directed 


nasty, looming, killer beasts, and 


aes slaughter most ot the quest cast without 


You need only look at 

the Covent Garden 

sequences in Episode 

Four to fall in love with 

it all. The Yeti are 

absolutely everywhere and nasty, looming, 
killer beasts, and slaughter most of the 
guest cast without a care in the world. 
That’s where the story really wins: it makes 
you care about even the smallest of 
characters. You’ve seen them socialize and 
get chummy, so when they die, it hurts. It’s 
also one of the very few times when prior 
knowledge of Lethbridge-Stewart doesn’t 
work. The story is helped a great deal if you 
don’t know who he is, as he is very much 
one of the key people with regards to who 


“~| the traitor is, but that’s nearly always lost 


on the viewer nowadays given how large 


1 the legend of Lethbridge looms. 


| However... however, watching the 


aftermath of the Covent Garden scenes and 
seeing how painfully broken the Brigad— 
sorry, Colonel is, your body screams and 
cries out for him because we know him so 


a care in the world. 


slightly... dodgy racial stereotypes in the 
opening scenes between Julius and Travers. 


Oh, and there’s also the reveal of the rather 
crap-looking pyramid in Episode Six, where 
everyone potters around’ it whilst 
awkwardly shuffling into position and 
muttering awed remarks about the pyramid 
with all the sincerity and pathos of a 
Children’s BBC presenter. And then the Yeti 
turn around just after this and give us alla 
good sign of their costumes’ zips, which is 
generous of them. 


But then! But then, the traitor in our midst 
is revealed, and it is truly brilliant because 
we care and we feel horrified that it’s 
Arnold. | mean, | knew it was him of course, 
but even so, | was truly upset by it: | truly 
cared. The script, the acting, the directing: 
it all made me care and feel shocked and 


18181) : 


—Soctor 


The forthcomin 


dismayed. Impressive stuff, as is Jack |companions mutter bad jokes about the rail | not as strong a story to forgive it for nose- 


theatrical and over-the-top 
manner for the most part: when 
he is possessed by the Great 
Intelligence, it works better than 
if he’d played the role entirely 
straight, because his possessed 
performance is so very different 
and, yes, straight, that it is 
genuinely a little bit terrifying. 


And then we have Anne Travers, 
who is so utterly wonderful that | 
wish she’d been a _ new 
companion or at least returned 
one day. An opportunity missed, 


still good fun. 


' Of all the stories to be recovered, 


however, these are two brilliant 
examples of why Troughton is so 
highly regarded, and why these 
recoveries can bring things to life 
in unimaginable ways. Here’s 
hoping there are more to come 
(including possibly Web 3, though 
| do rather enjoy the fact that the 
episode represented on iTunes by 
a tele-snap reconstruction is the 
one where the Doctor sits down to 


an >> -* 
as watch a slideshow!) 


surviving guest cast having a jolly, ignoring | If not though? Embrace the brilliance. How 
You know, there’s enough good about Web| the fact that NEARLY EVERY ONE OF THEIR | terribly lucky we are. 
to forgive it its flaws (including the crap | FRIENDS HAS BEEN KILLED!) in the same way 
ending where the Doctor and_his|that, much as | really did enjoy Enemy, it’s | Nick Mellish 


alas. 
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The camera closed in on 
Zoe Ball, a moment of 
relative stillness in the 
light entertainment chaos 
going on around her. 
“..please welcome the 
Twelfth Doctor, a hero for 
a whole new generation. 
It’s... PETER CAPALDI!” 
Cue a cavalcade of lasers, 
fog of dry ice, expert 
acceptance of audience 
delight and Hartnell 
impersonation and, in my 
house, much jumping up 
and down and punching 
the air. 


The bookies might have 
made him favourite and 
stopped taking bets on 
him but | hadn’t thought 
an actor of Capaldi’s 
standing would make 
such a massive 
commitment, nor that an 
actor of Capaldi’s age 
would be cast, even 
though he’s a fan of such 
longstanding as to put 
the rest of us to shame. 
And it seemed that the 
reaction from around 
fandom was a_ similar 
general euphoria — there 
were inevitably a few 
disappointed souls who’d 
wanted a female or 
ethnic minority Doctor, or 
who wanted the Doctor 
to remain a sexy young 
thing, but overall fandom 
was about as united as it ever gets in 
welcoming the new man. 


So he started on the right foot but what 
does Capaldi’s casting mean for the show 
when Matt Smith disappears into a surge of 
golden regeneration energy and the new 
man steps out? 

Well, for a start it’s astronomically unlikely 
we’re going to get Malcolm Tucker in space, 
despite the fondest dreams of a million 
YouTube parodists. Capaldi himself wisely 
ruled out Tucker’s amoral bullying as a 
persona in his initial interview — a Doctor as 
abrasive and uncaring as his most famous 


: 
} 
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‘fandom was about as 
united as it ever gets in 
welcoming the new 


? 


man. 


role would be unsuitable 
to the broad appeal 
essential to the show’s 
long term health. And 
besides that Capaldi’s far 
too good an actor to 
repeat himself so directly 
— one glance at the variety 
of roles in his career 
should demonstrate that. 
Capaldi being of the first 
generation who watched 
Doctor Who means he 
understands that, 
whatever his quirk, the 
character has to maintain 
an essentially heroic 
nature and to bring in the 
slightest element of 
Tucker would undermine 
that. 


The major factor is 
Capaldi’s age compared to 
his predecessors, 
particularly those who’ve 
played the Doctor since 
the show was revived in 
2005. Whilst it’s a stretch 
to call the casting a risk of 
any kind, moving to an 
older actor is the most 
obvious change to the 
show since its return. This 
modern version has often 
used the lead _ rushing 
about to inject a sense of 
energy to stories. The 
show’s unlikely ever to 
abandon a certain frenetic 
nature but Capaldi’s age 
means it’s likely to be 
toned down a little. Actors in their late 20s 
and early 30s rushing around a set for nine 
months is possible, though exhausting, so it 
hardly seems feasible to imagine that we'll 
see an actor in their mid-50s doing the 
same, however fit he is. And it’s arguable 
that a Doctor who’s ostensibly an older man 
would be more dignified than to be sprinting 
down corridors every five minutes. To state 
the obvious, we’re more likely to see an 
elder statesman presence, though not in the 
Hartnell sense. This is a Doctor whose 
outward appearance will allow him to go 
into situations and be listened to rather than 
scoffed at for apparent youth. | suspect 


ARTICLE 


"| STARTED TO LAUGH... 


we'll see a performance somewhere 
between Hartnell and Pertwee — a Doctor 
who hangs back and considers his actions 
before interfering but is capable of being a 
dominant presence when necessary. 


What’s really interesting is the new Doctor- 
companion dynamic we’re going to get. 
Since the show returned in 2005 there’s 
always been at least a flirtatious edge to the 
Doctor-companion§_ relationship. That’s 
pretty easy to get away with when you’re 
dealing with the younger Doctors like 
Tennant and Smith, and even Rose’s crush 
on the Eccleston incarnation was on the 
edge of acceptability. What we’re going to 
have at the end of this year’s Christmas 
special is a sudden, obvious age difference 
of thirty years between Doctor and 
companion. The status quo of a romantic 
frisson would quickly look dubious and 
fundamentally unsuitable to a family show — 
all of a sudden the audience would be 
asking awkward questions about a relatively 
old man running off with young girls (even 
though in terms of the series he’d be the 
same age as Matt Smith’s younger looking 
incarnation). The obvious thing to do would 
be to set up the Doctor as more of a 
paternal mentor figure, in the vein of 
Pertwee with Jo or Hartnell with Steven. 
That again suggests a more reserved figure 


AND | HAVEN'T 
STOPPED LAUGHING SINCE!” 


PETER CAPALDI | THE TWELFTH DOCTOR | DECEMBER 2013 


‘_.what does Capaldi’s 
casting mean for the show 
when Matt Smith disappears 

into a surge of golden 
regeneration energy and the 


new man steps out?” 


than the last two Doctors, a slightly colder, 
more considered performance’ with 
companions taking more of a share of 
action sequences. 


And one final request if Moffat would be so 
good. My wife was hugely disappointed 
when Tennant was asked to drop his 
Scottish accent. Can we not disappoint her 
again please? 


| Jon Arnold 


Artwork Used by Permission courtesy 


Deborah Taylor (page 10) 
Deborah illustrated the book Whostrology 
published by Telos Books (www.telos.co.uk) 


Herr Dokter (page 11) 
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Michael Clarke (page 12) 
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www.facebook.com/michaelclarkefanart 
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All you need to Know about " Peler we will be Cro. ine 


All you need to know about why Peter|any memory of his other 
Capaldi will be playing the Twelfth Doctor |Westminster-based role in 


penultimate episode 
of the final season, 


happened twenty-one seconds after his | the first episode. the hour-long 
introduction. After calmly walking out into special which 
smoke and laser filled chaos, waving|Ah yes, the role he’s most deliberately 
modestly to the audience and taking the | famous for before becoming parallels the 
applause of the fans he grabbed his lapels | the Doctor — Malcolm Tucker Leveson Inquiry. 
and sunk his chin slightly... fifty years on, |in The Thick of It and In The ee. PS =, Filmed as live, it’s a 
one of the original generation entranced by|Loop, that took him from (~~ ™ : master class in 


Hartnell and the Daleks paid tribute to the | character actor to household 
first incarnation of his childhood hero. As|name. Tucker is a spin doctor 
with fellow Scot David Tennant, there’s no| whose dialogue is a symphony 
getting away from the fact that Capaldi is a|/in the key of F and rules the 
lifelong Doctor Who fan, one of us, ‘the full | government by a combination of 
anorak’ as he put it. Further proof? Have a | fear and charm, but mainly fear. If 
look at the ten second introductory video | you want a single example of 
the BBC put on their website — there’s a | just how good Capaldi is 
barely contained glee as he tells us he’s the |head for the 
Twelfth Doctor. He was such a fan he wrote 
letters to the Radio Times, tried to prise 
control of the Doctor Who Fan Club of the 
early 1970s from Keith Miller, and a letter to 
the production office enquiring how the 
show was made resulted in a letter of advice 
from Barry Letts and some of the scripts for 
The Mutants. He later worked with Letts’ 
son Dominic and was able to pass on his 
thanks for that advice. 


watching a previously 
invulnerable character 
being backed into a 
corner, much to _ his 
disbelief, and culminates in 
an extraordinary speech 
examining the 
whole 


Of course, he’s also made two prior 
appearances in the Doctor Who universe, 
first as Caecilius, head of the family the 
Doctor ends up saving from the volcano in 
The Fires of Pompeii and, more notably, as 
John Frobisher, the civil servant at the heart 
of the government conspiracy in Torchwood: 
Children Of Earth. It’s an indication of 
Capaldi’s ability that his performance wipes 
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morality of the political 
leaking culture. Or, more 
rewardingly, you could 
start with the first episode 
and enjoy the whole ride 
and the most consistently 
inventive swearing in any 
English language TV show 
the show even 
infamously employed a 
swearing consultant to 


where he was part of 
punk band the Dreamboys 
with Late Late Show host 
Craig Ferguson, Capaldi 
received an early break 
when Bill Forsyth cast him 
in the key role of Danny 
Oldsen in the film Local 
Hero, part of a two-man 
delegation sent to buy up 
a village for an_ oil 
company so they can 
build a refinery around it. 
Occasional TV roles 
followed, including Crown 
Court, Minder and CATS 
Eyes before he landed a 
lead role in an adaptation 
of The Lair Of The White 
Worm, where he starred 
opposite Hugh Grant. He 
also appeared in Stephen 
Frears’ opulent 
adaptation of Dangerous | 
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THE TWELFTH DOCTOR 


Now, I'll be honest, these 
guys in here are a bit 
annoying. They keep having 


pinions, and 


they take turns 


make the cursing their own 
sufficiently eloquent. sometimes 

e' talking stead oft e, which 
After attending the is ‘just 
Glasgow School of Art, But facts 


ing for everyone. 


cts are facts, 


Neca 
magic line, and 


ay if is now. w. And 
1, so we all 
the deal here, it 


- 
any of you happens fo cross 


line, even by 


accident, do you know what 
will happen fo you then? 


Liaisons with Glenn Close, 

John Malkovich and Michelle Pfeiffer. After 
a further stream of steady TV work, 
including the compulsory appearance for all 
Scottish actors in Rab C Nesbitt, his next 
major role was in the third series of Prime 
Suspect, where he gives an extraordinary 
performance as a drag queen. 


Although it didn’t lead to Hollywood fame 
and fortune immediately, 1995 saw him win 
an Oscar for the short film, Franz Kafka’s It’s 
A Wonderful Life. |t stars Richard E Grant as 
the writer and it’s as strange as the title 
might lead you to believe. If you want an 
insight into the mind of the Twelfth Doctor 
it’s a good place to. start rather 


conveniently it’s officially available via 
YouTube. As you’ve no doubt read a 
thousand times now, it makes him the first 
Doctor to have won an Oscar. 


Further excursions into the fantastic 
followed, with the time-travelling spoof 
‘Drunk In Time’ on The All New Alexei Sayle 
Show — in a spoof of The Time Tunnel he 
pulls off a rather good Scouse accent. 
Perhaps more notably he appears in Neil 
Gaiman’s Neverwhere as the Angel Islington, 
a real angel who watches over London 
Below. This was topped off with his role of 
the long disappeared Uncle Rory in an 
adaptation of the lain Banks novel The Crow 
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Road, the only adaptation 

of one of his books the 

author acknowledged as 

annoyingly superior to the 
ook in places. 


Bar a brief drying up of 
work around the turn of 
the century which nearly 
caused him to quit acting, 
he’s worked consistently 
since on many of the most 


famous or _— significant 
shows on British 
television. This included 


recurring roles on shows 
as diverse as The Vicar of 
Dibley, Skins, Peep Show, 
Sea of Souls, Midsomer 
Murders and Waking the 
Dead as well as making a 


fine King Charles | in 
Channel 4’s The Devil’s 
Whore. His last work 


released prior to his taking 
over as the Doctor was in 
the adaptation of World 
War Z as a doctor working 
for the World Health 
Organisation, which led to 
a credit as W.H.O. Doctor. 
When he got the call 
which confirmed him as 
the Doctor he was 
undertaking another 
villainous role — Cardinal 
Richlieu in the BBC’s ten 
part adaptation of The 
Three Musketeers. It’s 
described as a thoroughly 
contemporary take and is 
due to air between Capaldi’s first 
appearance and his first full episode. 


And then, of course, in the autumn of 2014, 
Capaldi will take on the role he’s coveted 
since childhood but hadn’t played since he 
was nine. 

| Jon Arnold 


Artwork courtesy Blair Shedd/Used by Permission 


Blair Shedd is creator, writer, and illustrator of 
the vigilante/crime drama, The Raptor. He's also 
illustrated issues of Doctor Who, Ghostbusters, 
Dorothy of Oz, and has contributed art to The 
Guild, Zombie Bomb and Afterburn. 
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Who _ is 


. Doctor 
* famous for _ its 
many and varied 
villains. The new 
series has brought 
back iconic enemies 
” like the Daleks and 
a the Cybermen. 
Some foes, like the 
Great Intelligence 
and the Ice 
Warriors, have 
been resurrected 
for entirely new 
storylines. Others retain their 
popularity despite minimal 
screen time, occasionally 
appearing in prose, 
comic, and audio forms. 
Let’s look at twelve 
enemies who deserve 
their chance in the 


spotlight. 


The Wirrn 
These giant 


\ space wasps 
| 


are one of the definitive Fourth 
Doctor adversaries. Although they star just 
once, in The Ark in Space (1975), 


they'll give you a lifelong terror of giant 
insects, slimy larvae, and enclosed spaces. 
Aside from cameos in various books and 
comics, they also appear in the audio 
drama Wirrn Dawn. 


The Rutans 

We’ve met Sontarans over and over again, 
so why not their arch-enemies, the 
Rutans? The only time we see these 
luminescent blobs on screen is when Leela 
and the Fourth Doctor battle them in 
Horror of Fang Rock (1977). More recently, 
they made rare appearances with the 
Eleventh Doctor in The Gunpowder Plot 
video game and with the Fifth Doctor in 
the Prisoners of Time comic. 


Great Vampires 

Great Vampires were once 
such fierce enemies of the 
Time Lords that every TARDIS 
contained emergency instructions for 
them, the ‘Record of Rassilon’. The Time 
Lords even had to invent a new weapon, 
the Bowship, which fires a “mighty bolt of 
steel” to pierce a Great Vampire’s 
heart. While we encounter vampires 
throughout the Whoniverse, we only see 
them on screen in State of Decay (1980). 


Fenric 
He seems like such an all-powerful baddie 
in the episode that bears his name, yet he 
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limits his mischief to the Seventh Doctor. Too bad. Wouldn’t | enemies. While foes like the Daleks and the Cybermen take 
you like to see Matt Smith’s Eleven win a game of chess|over the universe with big spaceships and_ bigger 
against Fenric with a Jammie Dodger? You'll find Fenric in| weapons, the disembodied Mara use your own mind against 
several audio productions as well as a mention in a deleted | you and your friends. For full behind-the-sofa shivers listen to 
scene from The Infinite Quest. the audio story Cradle of the Snake, the sequel to Kinda 
(1982) and Snakedance (1983). 

The Vashta Nerada 
Shadows that devour people and turn them into creepy, | The Eternals 

monosyllabic walking skeletons? Perhaps we should be glad / They live forever and they’re bored; a recipe for disaster. 
they contained their damage to Silence In The Library/ Surely the Eternals do more than racing historical ships 
Forest Of The Dead (2008), though you can also find them @ around planetary marker buoys as they did in 
in the Shadows of the Vashta Nerada video yr Enlightenment (1983). Using mortals, whom 
Count the shadows... - they call ephemerals, as their toys, they have 
,unlimited potential for galaxy-wide 
catastrophe. Picture all-powerful toddlers 
having temper tantrums on an apocalyptic 
_scale and you'll get an idea of what the 
Eternals could offer. In addition to various 
mentions in books and comics, they 
were originally responsible for trapping the 
'Carrionites prior to the events 
of The Shakespeare Code (2007). 


} 


Scaroth and the Jagaroth / 
In City of Death (1979), Scaroth was the last 
of the Jagaroth, a venerable race on the ™ 
edge of extinction. Like the Kastrians in The 300 
Hand of Fear (1976), the Jagaroth race 
contains plenty of potential for both good ae 
and bad. Scaroth in particular, being “ 
scattered across space-time, has more 
than his fair share of opportunity to get into 
trouble. However, apart from this one TV @ 
appearance, you'll find mentions of the 
Jagaroth few and far between. 


a The Rani 
She’s so delightfully evil, it’s 
unfortunate that we don’t 
: : | m get to see Kate O’Mara’s 
; beautiful and ruthless 
Time Lady more often. 
She menaces the Sixth 
® Doctor in The Mark of 
the Rani (1985) and 
causes the Seventh 
| Doctor grief in his 
regeneration story Time 
and the Rani (1987). 
Otherwise, 
you'll find her in 
prose and in 
the rare 
audio 


Sutekh The Destroyer 
He’s one of the ultimate Doctor |) 
Who villains, a renegade 
member of the Osiran race. ' 
While we’re only afforded the 
pleasure o f his 
vengeful presence in Pyramids 
of Mars (1975), he’s so awful 
that his name is , 
synonymous with pure | 
evil. It’s surprising we 
haven’t run across 
the aftermath 
of his 


notorious deeds 
more often. 

The Rani Reaps the Whirlwind. 
The Mara 
Granted two episodes in the Peter 
Davison era, the Mara remain one 
of the most frightening of all 


Martian Water 
The Waters of Mars (2009) gave us all 
a dread fear of the very element we 
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Call t what you wil, J need the chemical The only source i 
the fuman Oral. Jt can hare 00 era et J 
or your machinations’ 
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puny humans require to sustain life. This sentient water, 
sometimes called the Flood, can infect any living form 
and can spread from even the tiniest drop. Think of all | 
the millennia the Ice Warriors co-existed with this ° 
threat. Has it ever escaped before? One wonders... 


And, last but not least... 


Raston Warrior Robot 

Possibly one of the nastiest and yet 
briefest-appearing of all Doctor Who | 
villains, the Raston Warrior Robot 4 
shows up once, in a short scene in | 
The Five Doctors (1983). Yet during 
that short time it annihilates an 
entire Cyber squad! We’re not even | 
sure how to destroy one, as the Third 
Doctor and Sarah Jane choose the #™ 
prudent tactic of sneaking away from - 
it rather than trying to confront it head- am 
on. You’ll find the occasional mention in 
books, but for such a potent villain the 
Raston Warrior Robot is remarkably 
underutilized. 


One of the best aspects of Doctor 
Who is that even villains who 
don’t appear often remain 
memorable. With the Twelfth 
Doctor’s adventures 
just beginning, who knows if we 
will encounter some of these 
familiar faces in the future... 
or the past? 


| Triona Guidry 
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The Daleks created 


“From genial Gulliver to Chancellor Goth, 
Bernard Horsfall never gave anything but 
measured perfection in his Who 
performances. Like ‘The Deadly Assassin’s’ 
freeze-frame cliffhanger they are all 
ingrained in the mind’s eye... and the mind is 
a happier place for that.” 

-John Davies, writer & Doctor Who fan 


Bernard Horsfall, genius actor, died in 
January this year aged eighty-two. He had 
planned to be at the Gallifrey convention a 
fortnight after his death. It was not to be. All 
of Who fandom feels the loss of this great 
actor, who contributed to not one but four 
Doctor Who stories. In all manner of roles, 
Horsfall nailed it in Who, just as he 
cemented a fearsome legacy of quality in his 
life’s work. 


He actually played the role of Albert 


Campion on TV nearly thirty years before 
Peter Davison did the same. He had three 


“From genial Gulliver to 
Chancellor Goth, Bernard 
Horsfall never gave anything 


but measured perfection in his 
Who performances.” 


roles in The Avengers. In The Cybernauts, 
widely acclaimed as one of the finest 
episodes of the MacNee/Rigg era, he plays 
Jephcott, the karate expert. This is played 
upon in The Fear Merchants when his 
character chops a block of wood in half 
when he thinks he sees a mouse. Finally, in 
the Tara King episode They Keep Killing 
Steed, he played Captain Smythe. 
Presumably no relation to the chap from The 


War Games! He was also in the untelevised 
episode of Doomwatch, Sex and Violence, 
about a Mary Whitehouse group sponsored 
by the government to create such a fuss it 
distracts the general public from the 
unemployment figures. 


For an actor of growing acclaim, the secret 
service could only come calling next. The 
Bond franchise, to be more precise. Despite 
a stellar cast, On Her Majesty’s Secret 
Service, perhaps doesn’t get the credit it 
deserves due to a_ lacklustre Bond 
performance. Yet the fate of the service 
man, Campbell, is one of the gorier 
moments in the film, its famously fatal 
ending notwithstanding. Horsfall’s man aids 
Bond in Switzerland, and pays for it with his 
life. He is tortured (and unlike in the book, 
does not give Bond away) and left swinging 
from a rope to act as a warning for Bond. It 
might be a low-key villain plan, but James 
comes away from it two key allies down. 


“Whether appearing as Chancellor Goth 
(twice perhaps?), Gulliver, or Taron in 
‘Doctor Who’ or in films as varied as ‘On Her 
Majesty’s Secret Service’ to ‘Gandhi’, 
Horsfall was always a welcome and reliable 
presence whose chiselled features managed 
to convey both strength and - when 
necessary - a certain inner turmoil that 
revealed greater depths to even the smallest 
character parts.” 

-Arnold T Blumberg, author & publisher 


His role in Enemy at the Door was spoken of |’ 


highly. He also had a remarkable tour de 
force of an appearance in ‘The Dummy’, one 
of the Nigel Kneale’s Beasts plays, about an 
actor who takes method acting to the 
extreme during a mess split from his wife, 
and winds up becoming the monstrous 
horror film villain he was playing. 


“However, he was perhaps most celebrated 
for several guest starring roles in Doctor 


Who and for one in particular: the villainous | 


Time Lord Goth in the Tom Baker story The 
Deadly Assassin. One scene, in which Goth 
appeared to drown the Doctor and the 
camera zoomed in on the face of the Doctor 
under water, attracted the wrath of the 
campaigner Mary Whitehouse and was 
edited out of repeats. The part of Goth, and 
others in Patrick Troughton and Jon Pertwee 
stories, meant Horsfall was popular with 
‘Doctor Who’ fans. Indeed, although he had 
retired to Breakish on Skye, he was due to 
fly to a ‘Doctor Who’ convention in Los 
Angeles later this month.” 


- Scottish Herald obituary 


His four Who performances, in four David 
Maloney stories, hold up as fine as they did 
on first broadcast. In The Mind Robber, that 
strange acid trip of a story, he plays Gulliver 
from Gulliver’s Travels. The man is neither 
an adversary nor an aid to the Doctor and 
his companions, as he seems to happily 
wander around in his own _ fictional 
constraints, not seeing the Land of Fiction 
robots, nor able to speak dialogue except 
that written by Swift centuries before. Like 
Philip Madoc, they clearly liked him so 
much, he got brought back for the finale! 
And what a role that was, as one of the first 


: The Morning After’ 
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Compared to his genial yet unknowing 
Gulliver, this Time Lord (sometimes thought 
to be his Deadly Assassin character, though 
played differently) is all knowing and has 
what we call presence. Even when the other 
two Time Lords are talking at the trial, we 
get the impression that the Bernard Horsfall 
one is the boss of the trio. In possibly the 
only time this phrase will ever be used in 
the English language, he carried himself as a 
Time Lord well! 


“He was best as Gulliver for me. A character 


acknowledged Time Lords seen on screen, | from an 18th century novel beats some dull 


Horsfall helps end the Troughton era and 


Time Lord. Taron is notable in Planet as 


black-and-white Doctor Who with a bang. | being the only likeable Thal, which is down 
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to him. He’s also excellent as Wendy 
Padbury’s husband in the 6th Doctor Big 
Finish play Davros.” 

- Steve Atkins, Doctor Who fan 


It was The Deadly Assassin that was to bring 
Horsfall his greatest Doctor Who notoriety, 
in being a part of the famous Part Three 
freeze-frame cliff-hanger that so drew the 


| ire of Mary Whitehouse. The slow drowning 


of the Fourth Doctor (who got better, don’t 
worry) was so intense it was feared children 
would imitate the villain of the piece and 


-_ start drowning each other. This comes at 
; | the end of one of the more surreal episodes 


of Doctor Who, essentially a two-hander for 
most of it, between Tom’s Doctor and 
Bernard’s adversary, disguised so we don’t 
know who the traitor is. (Though why he 
needs to be disguised at this point, given 
there is only four living characters it could 
be, and of the other three, two are seen 
watching over the Doctor at the same time, 
while Borusa is far too old to be moving 
about like he is!) Borusa aside, Chancellor 


_| Goth is the stand out guest character in The 
| Deadly Assassin, and in a cast with Eric 
Chitty and George Pravda (both fine actors), 
| that is no small feat. He is the mover and 
i shaker of the story. As the villain and the 


titular Deadly Assassin (well, he got the job 
done!), he is quick to make use of political 
precedent to speed up the election of the 
dead President’s successor, as well as 
attempt to get the Doctor as patsy out of 
the way as quickly as possible. It’s very clear 
Goth is a shrewd operator, it’s just unlucky 
for him (and lucky for the rest of the 
universe, given the black hole subplot) that 
the Doctor is just as smart and as able to 
bend the system. 


Goth has some great moments before all 
the scenes in the Matrix, though. | love his 
wish to speed up the Doctor’s execution, as 
“it is the custom of incoming Presidents to 
pardon political rivals”. This is in the midst 
of a brilliant two-hander with him and 
Angus MacKay, one of the finest scenes in 
all of Doctor Who, as the two characters 
discuss political responsibility. “It is by their 
decisions Presidents are judged” is 
MacKay’s line, not Horsfall’s, but Horsfall’s 
reaction to it is sublime. He is so flustered 
he makes the terminal villain mistake of 
giving the Doctor time to talk his way out of 
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execution by running for the Presidency in 
the very next scene. 


It could be claimed that how the story pans 
out — Goth and the Doctor are the only 
Presidential candidates, who then wind up 
having a fight to the death inside a 
computational matrix, and after having died 
as a villain, Goth winds up resurrected as the 
hero of the piece in the official story told to 
the masses — is one of Robert Holmes’ finest 
public commentaries disguised as a Doctor 
Who story. The parting comment, “if heroes 
do not exist, it is necessary to invent them, 
good for public morale” is both a witty finish 
to that strand of the tale, and a poignant 
reminder for the tricks of the media and 
politicians in everyday life. 


In the 1959 British one, "Breakoull" 


In the hands of a lesser actor, Goth would be 
a one-bit part. It’s not exactly the most multi 
-layered on the page: card carrying flunkie 
to the villain who gets some good lines, then 
is killed. What raises it to the levels of Who 
superstardom, is the performance of 
Bernard Horsfall. Goth’s villainy is not in 
question. Horsfall clearly signposts his 
dubious nature long before the script does 
with his delivery and reaction choices. But in 
doing so, what we wind up with is not a card 
carrying villain, but the supreme politician, a 
man willing to do anything to hold onto 
power, even make a pact with the Devil. 
Horsfall plays Goth as a mixture of Faust, 
von-Lettow Vorbeck and George Osborne, 
and the character becomes all the more 
fascinating and horrifying for that. 


It is a career performance in a career full of 
fine performances. 


“Bernard Horsfall I’d used before as Gulliver, 
and just as for that part, he was what | 
needed in ‘The Deadly Assassin’ — big, tough 
and with range.” 

-David Maloney, Doctor Who director 


In losing Bernard Horsfall this January, we 
didn’t just lose one of the finest Doctor Who 
guest actors the show ever had the privilege 
of enjoying. We didn’t just lose one of the 
finest actors Britain produced in the 
twentieth century. We lost a fine man, and 
the world is immeasurably poorer for his 
passing. 
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Ino1981 episode of "Crown Court" 


| Michael S. Collins 
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Bernice Summerfield created by Paul Cornell and used under licence. Irving Braxiatel created by Justin Richards and used with kind permission. 


upon us, and the _ semi-centennial 
festivities are in full swing. Retrospectives 
on television, a docudrama in the offing, fan 
gatherings, books, comics, special DVD 
releases, a myriad of events on several 
continents, all culminating in the feature- 
length anniversary special to be broadcast 
on November 23, 2013. Exactly 50 years 
from the inaugural Doctor Who episode in 
1963, The Day of the Doctor starring Matt 
Smith, David Tennant, Jenna Coleman, Billie 
Piper, and John Hurt will be simulcast by the 
BBC in 2D and 3D across international 
airwaves and cinema screens in over 75 
countries. 


But no commemoration of the Doctor can 
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There can be no better 
fulfillment of the BFI’s 


mission and values than this 


year’s tribute to 50 years of 
Doctor Who. 


compare in scope and depth with that being 
presented by the British Film Institute (BFl) 
in London this year. Located in the shadow 
of the London Eye (which, by the way, made 
a prominent cameo in Rose, the very first 
episode of ‘New Who’), the BFl Southbank’s 
‘Doctor Who at 50’ series began in January 


‘ ' . 


ish lm tl Celebrates Doct at} 


ere we are, the 50th anniversary date of 
the first Doctor Who broadcast almost 


2013 and continues into December. 


The BFI was founded in 1933 with a mission 
under the Royal Charter to “encourage and 
promote the development of film, television 
and the moving image throughout the UK; 
to promote their use as a record of 
contemporary life and manners; to promote 
education about film, television and the 
moving image generally, and their impact on 
society; to promote access to and 
appreciation of the widest possible range of 
British and world cinema.” There can be no 
better fulfillment of the BFI’s mission and 
values than this year’s tribute to 50 years of 
Doctor Who. Just one look around the lobby 
of the Southbank venue before one of the 
screenings reveals the wide reach, 
inclusiveness, and diversity of the audience 


to whom the show 
appeals. 


The Doctor Who 
screenings are  co- 
curated by — Justin 
Johnson and Dick 


Fiddy. Justin programs 
films and TV at BFI 
Southbank and _ the 
London Film Festival, 


while Dick is an 
accomplished TV 
historian and writer. 
Justin was also 
instrumental in 
negotiating the 


exclusive partnership 
with the BBC for this 
festival. 

ft 
Says Justin on the 
daunting task of 
conducting a year-long retrospective on this 
much-loved program, “Nothing could have 
prepared me for the amount of interest 
generated as a result of my co-curating 
(with Dick Fiddy) the BFl’s celebration of 50 
years of the Time Lord’s travels. The phone 
rings off the hook and the emails ping 
relentlessly as people make suggestions, 
give advice and sometimes make demands 
about what we need to be doing to ensure 
that we act in the fans’ best interests... What 
began as a small nod to the greatest TV 
show in the world has turned into a major 
celebration.” 


In addition to the live events, the BFI has 
prepared extensive program notes and 
credits for many of the screenings. The post- 
screening presentations, including the 
panels and Q&A _ sessions, have been 
videotaped and are uploaded to the BFI’s 
YouTube page in timely fashion. These can 
be accessed at www.youtube.com/user/ 
BFlEvents. 


The BFI did its best to program the 
screenings in chronological order, as much 
as the schedules of participants allowed. The 
headliners on the various panels were often 
joined by surprise guests, cameos, walk-ons, 
presenters, and assorted Doctor Who and 
entertainment luminaries in the audience. In 
my descriptions of the panels that follow, | 
may not have included every single 
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personage that contributed to a screening, 
but | hope | have hit the high points. 


The Classic Series Screenings 


The First Doctor Screening took place in 
January 2013. The program featured the 
very first episode, An Unearthly Child (1963) 
with William Hartnell as the Doctor. 
Included in the discussions were director 
Waris Hussein and actors Carole Ann Ford, 
William Russell, and Jeremy Young. 
Producer Caroline Skinner, Mark Gatiss 
(author of the upcoming BBC docudrama 
about the beginnings of Doctor Who), script 
editor Donald Tosh, Brian Hodgson of the 
BBC Radiophonic Workshop, and_ vision 
mixer Clive Doig also participated in the 
event. Jessica Carney, William Hartnell’s 
granddaughter and biographer, recounted 
how she reacted as a 6-year-old child to her 
grandfather's rise to television fame. 


The Second Doctor Screening was held in 
February 2013. The Tomb of the Cybermen 
(1967), with the redoubtable Patrick 
Troughton as the Doctor, was shown to 
great effect on the BFl’s big screen. This 
serial epitomized all that made 1960s Doctor 
Who one of the first real examples of 
‘appointment television’. Participants in the 
discussions, panel and Q&A _ included 
director Michael Ferguson and actors Shirley 
Cooklin, Bernard Holley, Michael Kilgarriff, 
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Deborah Watling, and 


Anneke Wills. Patrick 
Troughton’s son and 
biographer Michael 
Troughton imparted 


some unique _ insights 
into his father’s life on 
screen and off. 


The Third 
Screening in March 
2013 delighted the 
audience with a newly 
restored and colorized 
version of The Mind of 
Evil (1971) starring Jon 
Pertwee. In addition to 
_ director Timothy 
' Combe, actors Katy 
Manning, John Levene 
and Richard Franklin, 
and writer/script editor 
Terrance Dicks, 
members of the restoration team were 
present. They discussed some of the 
technical challenges and creative decisions 
that went into enhancing a classic episode. 


Doctor 


The Fourth Doctor Screening in April 2013 
featured Tom Baker in The Robots of Death 
(1977). Tom Baker was also on stage as part 
of the panel, along with producer Philip 
Hinchcliffe and actor Louise Jameson. Being 
the earliest surviving Doctor and renowned 
raconteur, Baker brought down the house 
with his unique perspective on the show and 
on being the Doctor long after his tenure 
had expired. Also in attendance were actor 
Anneke Wills, and Brian and Sadie Miller, 
husband and daughter of the late Elisabeth 
Sladen. At the start of the program, the BFI 
presented a touching tribute to Sladen as 
the beloved Sarah Jane Smith, the only 
companion to have travelled with both the 
classic and the modern Doctors. 


The Fifth Doctor Screening in May 2013 
presented The Caves of Androzani (1984), 
widely acknowledged to be one of the best 
stories of classic Doctor Who. The 
discussions, panel and Q&A _ featured 
another former Doctor, Peter Davison, along 
with director Graeme Harper, and actors 
Sarah Sutton, Janet Fielding, and Matthew 
Waterhouse. The highly animated Q&A 
session with some playful and not-so-playful 
repartee between the actors went down a 
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treat with the capacity audience. 


The Sixth Doctor Screening in June 2013 
consisted of The Two Doctors (1985) 
episodes. The serial stars Colin Baker and 
Nicola Bryant and includes the return of 
Patrick Troughton and Frazer Hines. The 
panel and Q&A featured actors Frazer Hines 
and Tony Selby, script editor and writer Eric 
Saward, and visual effects designer Mike 
Kelt. 


The Seventh Doctor Screening in July 2013 
showcased Remembrance of the Daleks 
(1988). The serial stars Sylvester McCoy and 
Sophie Aldred. The story is interestingly 
enough set in 1963 around Coal Hill School 
and the junkyard at 76 Totter’s Lane, 
locations originally used in the very first 
show. The panel consisted of actors McCoy 
and Aldred, along with scriptwriter Ben 
Aaronovitch, sound effects man Dick Mills, 
and visual effects designer Mike Tucker. 


The New Series Screenings 


The Ninth Doctor Screening in August 2013 
featured the two-part finale to the first 
series of the newly-revived Doctor Who, Bad 
Wolf and Parting of the Ways (2005). It also 
marked the end of Christopher Eccleston’s 
tenure as the Doctor, the first new 
regeneration, and the very brief 
introduction of David Tennant. While no one 
expected him to appear on the panel, 
Eccleston did send a special message to be 


read at the event. The panel on stage 
included producer Phil Collinson, director 
Joe Ahearne, and actor Bruno Langley. 


The Tenth Doctor Screening in September 
2013 included the two-part finale of David 
Tennant’s last full series as the Tenth 
Doctor, The Stolen Earth and Journey’s End 
(2008). | had the great pleasure of attending 
this screening in person and can attest to 
the sense of anticipation and buzz among 
the crowd in the BFI lobby. Though the show 
had been sold out from day one, the line for 
ticket office returns wound its way out the 
front door and into the street. 


At the start of the screening, | looked 
around the auditorium. It was full save for 
two empty seats in my centrally-situated 
row. Mark Gatiss, Phil Collinson, Frank 
Skinner, Anneke Wills, and Sophie Aldred 
were seated around me in nearby rows. The 
lights went down and the first episode 
began. In the dim light of the tale unfolding 
on the screen before us, | could tell those 
seats were no longer vacant. It took a few 
moments for it to register — David Tennant 
and Catherine Tate were now occupying 
those places, a scant six seats away from 
me. Well, that was worth the price of 
admission alone. 


The breakneck pacing of the episodes, the 
enthusiasm and good humor of the 
moderator Justin Johnson and _ panelists 
David Tennant, Catherine Tate, director 
Graeme Harper, producer Phil Collinson, and 
casting director Andy Pryor made the event 
fly by. Even the Q&A session was enjoyable, 
especially when a young lad in the front 
dressed as the Tenth Doctor asked if he 
could have a picture taken with David. David 
hoisted him up on stage there and then, and 
both grinned from ear to ear for the shot. 


Overall, | kept marveling at how well 
behaved the BFI audience was and couldn’t 
help thinking had the same event been held 
over here in the US, there would have been 
a lot more whooping and hollering, yelling 
out dialog along with the actors, and general 
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rambunctiousness. It was good to see these 
episodes and the talented individuals that 
helped create them so well respected by all 
those in attendance. Two of those creative 
contributors, Russell T Davies and Bernard 
Cribbins, were unable to attend due to 
commitments elsewhere. David mentioned 
how disappointed they both were, and had 
high praise for Davies’ genius. 


The Eighth Doctor Screening in October 


2013 screened the 90-minute TV opus| — 


Doctor Who: The Movie (1996). Due to 
scheduling issues, the screening had to be 
conducted out of chronological order, but it 
was well worth the wait to see Paul McGann 
reunited on the panel with actor Daphne 
Ashbrook and director Geoffrey Sax. Also at 
the event were Jason Haigh-Ellery and 


...1t was well worth the 
wait to see Paul McGann 
reunited on the panel with 
actor Daphne Ashbrook 
and director Geottrey Sax. 


Nicholas Briggs of Big Finish Productions, 
writers Justin Richards, Gary Russell and 
Marcus Hearn, and Andrew Cartmel, script 
editor for the Seventh Doctor. 


An Adventure in Time and Space Special 
Preview Screening was held in early 
November. The 90-minute docudrama was 
shown at the BFI Southbank before its 
television debut. Written by Mark Gatiss, it 
stars David Bradley, Brian Cox, and Jessica 
Raine, with Terry McDonough directing. A 
panel and Q&A with cast and crew also 
accompanied the event. 


Doctor Who: The Day of the Doctor 3D 


OVERVIEW 


Millian Hartnell in the first Doctor Who broadcast on November 23, 1963. 


Screening will be held at the BFl Southbank 
on November 23, 2013, in conjunction with 
the worldwide broadcast TV and cinema 
simulcast of the historic 50™ anniversary 
episode starring Matt Smith, David Tennant, 
John Hurt, Jenna Coleman, and Billie Piper. 
Further details will be available on the BFI 
website 10 days prior to the screening. 


The Eleventh Doctor Screening features The 
Eleventh Hour and The Name of the Doctor 
and will be held in early December. Aside 
from the promise of “special guests”, no 
further details on the panel are available. 
One thing is for certain, though, it will 
constitute a fond farewell to the outgoing 
Eleventh Doctor, Matt Smith. Will we also 
get to witness a regeneration and meet the 
new Doctor? That remains to be seen. 


(Photo courtesy of the BFI and the BBC) 


Acknowledgments: Thanks to Justin Johnson, 
Ilona Cheshire, Liz Parkinson, and Lucy 
Aronica of the BFI for their gracious help and 
support during a time when they were all so 
very busy, and to Paul Dykes for allowing the 
use of his superb photos. 


Information on upcoming events, any 
program changes, and ticket availability for 
the remainder of the series can be found at 
www.bfi.org.uk. Videos of the BFI Doctor 
Who event panels can be found at 
www.bfi.org.uk/news-opinion/news-bfi/ 
video. 


| Nancy Gross 
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INTERVIEW 


Whotopia talks witin 
Justin Johnson co-creator of the BFI's "Doctor Who at 50" 


Justin Johnson is co-curator of the BFI’s year 
-long Doctor Who at 50 series. He has 
worked closely with the BBC in an exclusive 
partnership that has guaranteed the 
resounding success of the screenings and 
panels. Justin was kind enough to take some 
time out from his impossible schedule to 
answer a few questions put to him by 
Whotopia magazine. 


Whotopia: Tell us more about the venue — 
what are the size and specs of screen and 
projection? The episodes looked so crisp 
and detailed on the large screen. What 
video format were you projecting for all the 
episodes? Did the less-than-ideal quality of 
the earlier Doctors’ episodes affect how you 
projected them? What’s the _ seating 
capacity of the auditorium? In your article 
you say 450 seats, but it seemed like an 
overflow crowd to me, at least at the 10th 
Doctor event | attended. The ticket line for 
that one waiting for returns was also the 
longest of any of the events so far, | was 
told. Is that correct? 


Justin Johnson: The screen is 12.6 ft x 30 ft/ 
3.8m x 9.2m. We’ve been screening the 
episodes off digibeta. The good thing is that 
they’ve all looked great on the big screen, 
even the early stuff — it’s amazing how 
cinematic the more recent episodes are but 
actually if you look at some of the special 
effects shots that we used when Mike Kelt 
was on the 6th Doctor panel — the opening 
shot of Episode 1 of The Mysterious Planet 
looked incredible (we played a clip during 
the panel). Yes, 450 seats and no overflow. 
And yes, this had the longest returns queue 
to date. 


W: How much of a _ nightmare was 
scheduling the panels, especially the ones 
featuring former Doctors and companions? 


JJ: They were all challenging and involved a 
lot of emails and discussions and 
reassurances, but overall the people who 
have been involved in the show are 
incredibly nice people who love the show 
and wanted to support the event and the 
BFI during the 50th year. 


W: In an article on the BFI site you wrote 
about curating this series of screenings and 
panels, you mention the fans being very 
vocal about what they would and wouldn’t 
want to see as part of the celebrations. Can 
you cite a few fan suggestions you found 
most helpful in putting the events together, 
and some of the more outlandish demands 
or concerns you received? 


JJ: A lot of the fans have been very helpful in 
putting me in touch with some of the more 
elusive guests if our own contacts or the 
internet let us down. Others have very 
definite opinions about the show and a real 
sense of ownership about it and everything 
to do with it but that’s hardly surprising — 
it’s a great show that most people have 
grown up with and they want to be part of it 
all. 


W: This series was undertaken by the BFI in 
partnership with the BBC. In staging this 
year-long event, what sort of assistance 
and support did they provide? 


JJ: They’ve really helped in terms of ensuring 
we had the best viewing assets and on 
occasions have provided special clips that 
we have shown to make an event feel even 
more special and we’ve worked with them 
in terms of approving guests and episodes, 
etc. BBC Worldwide have provided us with 
prizes for our mini-quiz which has become 
one of the regular elements of these events. 
The BBC has a very dedicated and hands-on 
team who have been very helpful and who 
during this year | have been in almost daily 
contact at times. Edward Russell, Matt 
Nicholls, and Jenni Pain in particular have 
been marvelous. 


W: Can you briefly describe the process you 
went through to choose which episodes 
would be presented for each Doctor? Did 
the BBC suggest a short list? 


JJ: We drew up an original short list and we 
had discussions with Edward Russell and 
Steven Moffat about whether they agreed 
or not and it turned into a very enjoyable 
opportunity to discuss certain stories. At 


various points, certain stories were moved 
out to make way for others due to 
opportunities that arose such as being able 
to screen the new colorized The Mind of Evil 
way before it was released on DVD. 


W: How do you feel the entire Doctor Who 
at 50 series fits in with and exemplifies the 
BFI’s mission, values, and strategy? 


JJ: Not only does it plug our audiences into 
our film and TV heritage by having the 
opportunity to watch some classic television 
in a great cinema and in the company of lots 
of other like-minded people, but through 
the panels that we have put together month 
by month, we have tried to put together a 
history of the show using the people who 
were there and took part to tell the story to 
us after watching an example of the era that 
they worked in. It’s also a way for us to 
celebrate what is a cultural phenomenon 
and share that with as many people as 
possible. 


W: Who is your favorite Doctor and do you 
have any all-time favorite episodes? 


JJ: Much as | love them all in their own 
different way, I’d have to say Tom Baker was 
my Doctor because he’s the one that | 
watched as a child — | will never forget the 
excitement of Saturday tea time and week 
by week his adventures unfolding. Pyramids 
of Mars, The Talons of Weng-Chiang, and 
The Seeds of Doom have always stuck with 
me as being those classic behind-the-sofa 
stories. But in more recent years, who didn’t 
get a chill down their spine when Richard 
Wilson’s face morphed into a gas mask and 
he started asking for his mummy in The 
Empty Child/The Doctor Dances, or when 
Julian Bleach’s superb interpretation of 
Davros begins his terrifying rant at the 
Doctor and his companions in The Stolen 
Earth/Journey’s End. 


Whotopia would like to thank 
Justin Johnson for finding the time 
to speak with Nancy Gross. 
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There were those, both from within fandom 
and outside, who felt that the unveiling of 
the Twelfth Doctor on BBC 1 was just a little 
bit over the top. Although the 
announcement that Matt Smith was going 
to become the Eleventh Doctor back in 
2009 was also the subject of a television 
programme, it was done as a special edition 
of Doctor Who Confidential rather than an 
all-singing, all-dancing live event. For the 
Twelfth Doctor it was somewhat different. 
A scheduled repeat of Celebrity Mastermind 
was dramatically pulled (although it had not 
been intended to be broadcast in the first 


place!) and the BBC seemed to be trying to \ 


work the nation up into a frenzy. 

} 
In the event, the live special was not as bad 
as | had feared. For one, | was delighted at 
the choice of new Doctor and Peter Capaldi | 
made his debut with dignity and finesse. 
Presenter Zoe Ball gained credit from many 
in fandom for pitching the programme just 
right — she provided a sense of occasion and 


drama but never overstepped the mark or ™ 


made out she was appearing on some high- 
rating quiz or talent show. 


But it does beg the question: why have a 
special live programme to announce the 
casting of a new Doctor? The BBC does not | 
do this to unveil a new cast member of New 
Tricks or Eastenders and those programmes 
consistently gain higher ratings than Doctor 
Who. And ITV does not do it for its popular 
series such as Coronation Street or Downton 
Abbey. 


The journalist David Lister touched on this 
topic in The Independent newspaper 


recently. He said: “Il for one could barely (a 
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believe my eyes that the BBC put on a 
special programme to reveal Peter 
Capaldi as the next Dr Who (sic), or that it 
was reported as a major news event, or that 
nearly seven million people, 28 per cent of 
the viewing public at that time, tuned in.” 


Former Doctor Colin Baker also seemed a 
little bit bemused by it all. Whilst he was, | 
must stress, very welcoming towards the 
new Doctor, the whole process seemed a 
little OTT to him. He tweeted: “It’s all a bit 
marching bands and cheerleaders isn’t it? ... 
In my day a quick press call and get on with 
it.” 


A less diplomatic tweet came from Death 
Comes to Time actor Stephen Fry who said 
“As if we needed more proof the BBC has 
lost the f****** plot. He’s supposed to 
bloody regenerate not be on a_ naff 
children’s show.” 


The BBC does seem to go overboard with its 


promotion of Doctor Who at times. Dare | 
say they could afford to be a bit more low- 
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key? | love the fact that Doctor Who is good 
clean hokum and | think elevating it to the 
position of national treasure is not always 


necessary. Why the constant press 
conferences for example? Is this the best 
use of BBC money? They do not do that for 
other programmes of equal status. People 
will watch if the programme is good and 
you can get information out there via press 
releases and the internet. And why show 
preview episodes to select audiences of 
press and fans and then complain when 


details leak out? 


Maybe instead of these very earnest press 
conferences where everyone looks very 
serious and journalists ask very in-depth 
questions about the programme, we can go 
back to how it was promoted in the 1970s. 
The daytime chat shows and the Blue Peter 
appearances are fine — those are the things 
to focus on. And perhaps Steven Moffat 


could afford to lurk in the shadows a little 
more. Philip Hinchcliffe used to make the 
occasional appearance on Pebble Mill but 
he wasn’t the ever-present entity that RTD 
and Steven Moffat have become (a trend 
started by 1980s producer John Nathan- 
Turner it must be said). Production teams 
deserve credit but | also think they should 
be anonymous to a degree, judged by their 
work rather than how they come across on 
television. When you go and see a stage 
play, you never see the director, the 
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costume designer and the props team -— it’s 
the actors that are up front and the ones 
that you see. Maybe that’s fair, maybe it 
isn’t, but it’s the way the performing arts 
work. 


We do seem to have moved from Doctor 
Who the programme to Doctor Who the 
franchise. We now have someone called a 
Brand Manager who overseas Doctor Who 
merchandise and products. In the old days, 
JN-T used to do all that. He even read 
through the manuscripts of the Target 
books. It was all a bit more casual. Maybe he 
did a bit too much, spread himself a bit thin, 
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We do seem to have moved from 
Doctor Who the programme to 
Doctor Who the franchise. We now 
have someone called a Brand 
Manager who overseas Doctor Who 
merchandise and products. In the 


old days, JN-T used to do all that. 


and maybe it stopped him focusing on the 
things that mattered — producing a quality 
show. Eric Saward has expressed his 
frustration in the past that JN-T would be on 
the telephone talking about conventions in 
the USA or whatever rather than focusing on 
the show and Richard Marson’s recent book 
The Life and Scandalous Times of John 
Nathan -Turner would see to support this 
view. But there is something rather 
appealing by how ‘off the cuff’ it all was. 


Now, it all seems very much more ‘New 
Labour.’ In other words, the BBC tries to 
control every aspect of Doctor Who. This is 
fine to an extent. It protects the brand and 
makes sure the fans get quality products. 
Which is good because you cannot just stick 
the Doctor Who logo on anything without 
some kind of quality control. But | did hear a 
few years back that BBC representatives 
were arriving at fan-organized conventions 
and asking organizers not to wear David 


'Tennant costumes which seems like overkill 
“to me! That story may be anecdotal, | don’t 


know. And we do have much to be grateful 


ii for. The BBC is at least tolerant of fanzines 


and fan films. By and large, the BBC 
understands that the fans support the show 
and that that’s a good thing. 


One thing | think we do need to understand 
is that Doctor Who is not as universally 


sz loved as we often seem to think it is. We 


sometimes seem to believe it is regularly 
getting the 10 million viewers that Rose got 
when the series was relaunched in 2005. It 
isn’t — and that figure was surely inflated by 


=a certain amount of curiosity about a classic 


series coming back after a long break. To 
quote Clive Swift in that infamous DWM 
interview with Benjamin Cook: “I know that 
you all think that this is a big world, this 
Who business. But it isn’t. There are much 
bigger things than this.” We may not like 
him for saying it but he is at least partly 
right. A recent YouGov poll showed that 31% 
of the UK population is interested in Doctor 
Who — in other words, over two thirds 
aren’t! Sure, you’d get similar results with 
other television programmes but sometimes 
we need to accept that Doctor Who hasn't 
taken over the world in the way we think it 
has. 


The show is popular. But it’s still science 
fiction which remains a fairly niche interest. 
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The current viewing figures are good but not 
spectacular. Watching the show is not part of 
the British national psyche in the way that 
watching the soaps is. And | have to say, | very 
rarely hear colleagues at work talking about 
Doctor Who. l|f they chat about television it is 
usually about Game of Thrones or The 
Apprentice. And | have read comments from 
fans on Gallifrey Base who have kids saying 
that Doctor Who isn’t talked about at school 
now to the degree that the David Tennant 
episodes were. It’s the Harry Potter effect — 
things are massively popular for a while and, 
whilst they continue to have a following, the 
furor dies down a little and it’s the more 
hardcore followers who tend to continue 
carrying the flame. 


Now, | don't want you to come away from 
this article thinking | don't like Doctor Who. If 
that’s the case, | must be mad, given the 
amount of time | spend watching, writing 
about and appreciating the programme. | 
don’t pine for the days when it was 
embarrassing to admit you were a fan of the 
show back in the late 1980s. | still have to 
pinch myself when | realize that Doctor Who 
hasn’t just been the subject of a Royal Mail 
stamp but that each Doctor has their own 
stamp and | like that degree of exposure. No, | 
want the programme to continue to produce 
high-quality stories and | want it to continue 
to have a high profile. But to end on a David 
Lister quote again: “What the BBC has done is 
strip Dr Who (sic) of its magic. It’s no longer 
about science fiction and time travel; it’s 
about actors and agents, celebrities and 
speculation. And even for those of us who 
aren’t Dr Who addicts, it takes away some 
magic too.” 


There may be something in that. 


| lan Wheeler 
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Doctor Who 


To celebrate Doctor Who’s soth Anniversary, Telos Publishing is proud to 
present a collection of 50 previously-unpublished interviews covering all five 
decades of the show’s history. Whotopia’s own, Paula Hammond has gathered 
fond and insightful reminiscences from a wide range of actors and 
behind-the-scenes personnel, including stars Colin Baker, Frazer Hines and 
Louise Jameson, directors Waris Hussein and Michael E Briant, writers Victor 
Pemberton and Bob Baker, guest cast members Derren Nesbitt and Angela 
Bruce, model-maker and author Mike Tucker, fight director Kevin McCurdy, 
costume designer Ray Holman — and many, many more. 

A perfect way for fans to celebrate this important landmark 
for their favourite show! 


The book will is available as of November 30th in As paperback format. 
Approximately 450 pages, the paperback will retail £15.99 (plus shipping & 


handling) and can be ordered directly from Telos Books 
(www.telos.co.uk). 
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The return of Doctor Who to television 
screens in 2005 introduced an entire 
new generation to the series. With its 
ongoing success, and two further 
Doctors, its fan-base has grown and 
grown — especially in light of the show’s 
international popularity. Yet every so 
often an event reveals that this isn’t one 
big happy fandom, and 2013 has so far 
seen two such happenings involving 
British fans versus American fans, and old 
fans versus new fans. Why the _ hate, 
though? 


To be fair, this isn’t exactly a new 
development. Speaking as someone who 
became a fan back in 2007, and through the old 
series rather than the new series, I’ve been 
fascinated by the show’s past and have 
delved into it enthusiastically. 
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“Given their lack of appearances at UK conventions, there have been rumblings 
of discontent in British fandom about these appearances...” 


Sometimes, though, I’ve been really surprised by 
what I’ve found. One example signals a divide 
that has been felt both past and present: British 
fans versus American fans. 


It seems that in the mid-1980s, as the show was 
beginning the long slide towards cancellation and 
yet garnering a higher profile in America, British 
fans started to get resentful of their American 
cousins. Part of it seems to stem from the show’s 
twentieth anniversary when the Doctor Who 
Appreciation Society found it had to change its 
planned celebrations because everyone it tried 
to invite was instead headed off to America for a 
convention in Chicago. Resentment grew as well 
over how the then producer John Nathan-Turner 
was promoting the show in America, even pulling 
lead actors Colin Baker and Nicola Bryant away 
from rehearsals for the story Timelash (1985) to 
attend a convention. 


While the matter may seem trivial, when 
Eric Saward did his now infamous interview 
with Starburst magazine after falling out 
with Nathan-Turner, one of the questions 
asked was about how there had been “A lot 
of fan criticism of John for his American 


fixation,” and about how convention 
appearances might have affected his job as 
a producer from Saward’s point of view. 
Clearly this wasn’t a view held by a few, 
especially in light of what was a major genre 
magazine asking the question. When the 
series went off air at the end of the decade, 
the controversy died, vanishing completely 
it seems. 


The last couple of years though have seen its 
return, however. Starting in 2009 and 
increasing throughout the Moffat era, 
Doctor Who has had an increasing presence 
at San Diego Comic-Con, which has been 
described as the largest convention of its 
kind in the world. To promote the show, the 
convention has seen appearances from 
David Tennant, Russell T Davies, Matt Smith 
and Steven Moffat amongst others. Given 
their lack of appearances at UK conventions, 
there have been rumblings of discontent in 
British fandom about these appearances, 
especially given the rather expensive price 
tag for tickets to the official BBC convention. 
That’s perhaps not keeping in mind the 
difficulties that can be experienced trying to 
get a hold of tickets to Comic-Con, which 
have become popular items for scalpers on 
websites such as eBay and Craigslist. 


“Starting in 2009 and 
increasing throughout the 


Moftat era, Doctor Who has 


had an increasing presence 
at San Diego Comic-Con” 


Comic-Con 2013 brought those rumblings to 
the fore when a trailer for the fiftieth 
anniversary special, (along with the 
upcoming docudrama An Adventure In 
Space And Time), was shown exclusively at 
the convention with Moffat asking that it 
not be leaked online. After rumors that this 
trailer would appear on sites such as 
YouTube for those who didn’t attend the 
convention to see, complaints started 
appearing online. One of the most high 
profile of these appeared on the Radio 
Times website under the headline “Doctor 
Who’s 50th anniversary trailer: should UK 
fans have seen it first?” which quoted 
complaints from British fans taken from 
social media outlets such as Facebook and 
Twitter. These included “I don’t understand! 
This is a UK show and we don’t get to look 
first? How is that right or justifiable?” and 
“They don’t care about their UK fans any 
more, it’s all about making it big in the US.” 
Those complaints, and the fact they were 
given coverage by such a high profile site, 
harks back to Starburst magazine’s Saward 
interview more than a quarter of a century 
before. 


Those complaints also echoed those that 
appeared earlier in the year when it was 
announced that, by accident, 210 US fans 
had received Blu-Ray copies of Series Seven, 
Part Two which contained the then yet to be 
broadcast final episode The Name Of The 
Doctor a week before it was due to be 
broadcast. While the production team and 
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the BBC went into damage control trying to 
keep the episode or spoilers about it from 
being posted online, social media including 
Facebook saw almost identical complaints to 
the ones quoted above being posted in 
response. The fact that they were being 
posted in response to what was admitted to 


be an accidental release rather than a 
deliberate one (as was the latter case at 
Comic-Con) reveals that history would seem 
to be repeating itself. 


Another division in fandom that has 
appeared since the show returned in 2005 is 
between long-time fans of the show and 
those who have become fans more recently. 
This one seems a bit harder to quantify due 
to how recent it’s developed, unlike the 
previous example. It does certainly exist, 
though, with examples found particularly in 
social media such as various groups on 
Facebook, especially those that are more 
centered on the 1963-1989 series rather 
than that from 2005 to present. 


Once again, it was the exclusive trailer from 
Comic-Con that brought the division out in 
the open. Comments appeared online such 
as “I’m chuffed a bunch of mostly recent 
converts wearing Fezzes and Tennant fans 
waving their sonics in the air got to see the 
50th Anniversary trailer before the long 
term fans did...The fans who stuck with the 
show through thick and thin for decades, 
some of us who have been watching since 
the 70s and further back”. The anniversary 
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“Speaking as someone who 
helps to run a Doctor Who 
convention here in North 

Alabama where | live, | think 
they’re missing an important 
point. 


special has been a source of controversy for 
some time, especially in light of the 
announcement that none of the pre-2005 
Doctors would be appearing in the special, 
leading in some circles to it being dubbed 
the eighth anniversary special instead. 


Such divisions were perhaps inevitable. Fans 
of the show for years or decades, who 
perhaps went through its decline in the mid- 
late 1980s, and the proverbial “long dark 
teatime of the soul” of the wilderness years 
when the show was not as popular with the 
general public, might well be resentful of 
those who have come to the show in more 
recent times when it has been much more 
popular. Indeed, it’s hard not to think of the 
cliché often used of fans of music groups or 
singers before they reach mainstream 
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audiences doing the same thing to newer 
fans. 


Yet speaking as someone who helps to runa 
Doctor Who convention here in North 
Alabama where | live, | think they’re missing 
an important point. It’s certainly true that 
New Series fans make up the majority of the 
conventions attendance. But I’ve been 
surprised by the number of them who go 
into the convention’s video room to watch 
old episodes simply because they haven’t 
seen stories from Doctors prior to 
Christopher Eccleston before, or would 
make a panel centered around the old series 
amongst the most attended of the weekend. 
They might be fans drawn into the series by 
its more recent adventures, but they’re 
getting more and more curious about what 
came before 2005 and are _ increasingly 
delving into it. 


And, like it or not, they’re also the future of 
this show’s fandom. I’m sure that decades 
from now they’ll be fussing about the fans 
of whatever Doctor the series has reached, 
wondering where all the fezzes and sonic 
screwdrivers have gone, telling the younger 
generation about when the new series came 
out and what it was like in the years after 
the old new series ended and the current 
series began. As the old saying goes: the 
more things change, the more they stay the 


“I’m sure that decades from 
now they’ Il be fussing about the 
fans of whatever Doctor the 
series has reached, wondering 
where all the tezzes and sonic 
screwdrivers have gone” 


same. 


For all the divisions in fandom, be it these 
two examples or others that | haven't 
encountered, it’s worth keeping two things 
in mind. The first is that Doctor Who at its 
core is about a character that embraces 
diversity and revels in it, be it British culture, 
Earth’s in general or that of some different 
planet in another galaxy in another 
millennium. The second is that it’s been a 
show which has been all about change and 
so is, not surprisingly, its fandom. Or to 
quote the Doctor in 1989’s Ghost Light: 
“That’s life.” 


Perhaps we ought to remember that? 


| Matthew Kresal 
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on OVO and a look at the 


weirdest, obScure and best OVO 


extras from the range. 


ince 1999 the BBC have been releasing 

the classic series of Doctor Who on DVD. 

These releases acted as a beacon of hope 

in the wilderness years between regular 
series as it was obvious the BBC was 
investing a lot of time, effort and money 
restoring the episodes, not just as a profit- 
making scheme, but also with a growing 
sense of pride as the releases progressed. 
Here was a show which refused to go away 
with a strong and wide fan base, so 
exploiting the archives for profit was a 
sensible financial concern. But there were 
also stories to be told of the people, 
production and cultural significance of the 
series which was, given the potential of the 
new DVD technology, screaming out to be 
explored. Once the releases got into their 
stride the range would regularly cram more 
extra features onto the DVDs than many 
major films studios did for their releases. In 
fact fans and critics have become quite blasé 
regarding the quality and variety of 
supporting features, despite a high level of 
quality control and a wide scope of angles to 
approach tired or obscure aspects of the 
programme. 


1999 

The very first story released, way back in 
1999, was the twentieth anniversary 
celebration The Five Doctors as one of six 
programme titles released by BBC 
Worldwide to test the viability of the then 


A history of classic Doctor Who 


top ten 


new DVD 
market. 
Released in 
November, 
together 
with other 
titles 
including 
The Black 
Adder and 
The Best of Monty Python’s 
Flying Circus, the release proved to be 
something of a false start for the range, but 
sales were successful enough to prompt the 
BBC to rethink their strategy. The Five 
Doctors was chosen as the first release as 
materials existed due to a prior special 
edition VHS release in 1995 and this allowed 
the use of a 5.1 surround sound mix for the 
shiny disc release. One bone of contention 
surrounding the release was the inclusion of 
an audio commentary with Peter Davison 
and Terence Dicks on the region one (USA) 
version only, whilst the region two (UK) 
issue had very few extras apart from Peter 
Howell’s soundtrack played over the main 
menu. 


2000 

A year later the range as we now know it 
truly began with the release of the Baker era 
classic The Robots of Death. The release still 
contained the TARDIS intro sequence for the 
main menu, but the menus were completely 


redesigned for a 

simpler and clearer layout, abandoning the 
TARDIS console menu design of the very first 
release. It was originally planned that this 
TARDIS sequence would feature the version 
of the theme music used in the original 
broadcast of the featured story, but this was 
quickly dropped in favour of the Howell 
version. It was felt that the music first used 
in the Peter Davison era suited the intro 
sequence much better and gave the range 
continuity. More attention was also given to 
bonus materials with a commentary from 
Chris Boucher and_ Philip Hinchcliffe 
providing the main attraction alongside 
studio floor plans, a photo gallery, model 
footage and a selection of mute studio 
footage. Whilst not as glossy or varied as 
later extras the set of materials was greeted 
by critics and fans alike as a positive step. 
It’s worth noting that the breadth of 
materials provided was practically unheard 
of at the time for an archive TV programme. 


2001 


The DVD was a bestseller and plans to/~ 


release a further four adventures were 
revised to include an additional fifth release 
in the form of Spearhead from Space. As the 
series had already undergone considerable 
restoration for a repeat on BBC 2 in 1999 it 
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was felt that these restored elements would | 


be a solid showcase for the capabilities of 
DVD. Spearhead was the first release of 
2001 and the decision to use the elements 
from the BBC broadcast certainly showed 
off the capabilities of the format as the 
programme had never looked or sounded 
so good. Extras wise there was the now 
standard commentary and photo gallery 
together with the now legendary UNIT 
recruitment film, trailers, and the range’s 
first Easter Egg in the shape of test footage 
for the Pertwee title sequence. The release 
presented another innovation in the use of 
the DVD format with the inclusion of 
production subtitles: a text-based running 
commentary providing trivia and production 
details as the episodes unfold. The release 
was still not a definite edition as copyright 
issues prevented the inclusion of the 
Fleetwood Mac song ‘Oh Well Part One’ in 
the story. This became the first of similar 
licensing issues that affected the range with 
later reissues. The later special edition 
reissue of the story as part of the 
Mannequin Mania box set was fully intact 
with the song included. 


Next was the Seventh Doctor adventure 
Remembrance of the Daleks. Whilst the 
quality of the restoration work and 
supporting extras improved with each 
release, some errors still plagued these 
initial releases. An error resulted in special 
effects featured on the _ transmitted 
episodes being missed from the DVD 
release. This was corrected for the later 
Special Edition re-release. The selection of 
extras continued to expand and use the 
flexibility of the DVD format with an option 
to watch the story without dialogue and just 
music cues. Good use was also made of 
existing production footage with the use of 
multi-angle sequences allowing the viewer 
to watch scenes from several angles. 


Releases were really getting into their stride 
with the next release of 2001, the Davison 
swansong The Caves of Androzani with a 
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“The August release was 


Doctor Who: The Movie, but 
fans in North America had to 


wait until the special edition 
release in 2011...” 


THE FIVE DOCTORS 


SPECIAL EDITION 


PETER DAVISON, JON PERTWEE & PATRICK TROUGHTON 


WITH RICHARD HURNDALL, TOM BAKER & WILLIAM HARTNELL 
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|varied and extensive range of extras. Peter 


Davison, Nicola Bryant and Graeme Harper 
provided a sparkling commentary not afraid 
to have some fun with the onscreen events 
and the use of archive elements are 
developed further with an extended scene 
and studio footage of the regeneration with 
added commentary from the director. 
These were complimented by archive news 
reports and an interview with Christopher 
Gable discussing the creation of his 
character. 


The August release was Doctor Who: The 
Movie, but fans in North America had to 
wait until the special edition release in 2011 
before they could buy a copy. This was due 
to unsolved contractual problems — the BBC 
used Warner Brothers to distribute their 
DVDs in North America, but the film was a 
co-production between Universal and the 
BBC so Universal had first options on any 
stateside release. The fifth and final 2001 
release was Vengeance on Varos, which 
later benefitted from a special edition 
release in 2012. 


2002 
The first release for 2002 was the 
Troughton classic The Tomb of the 


Cybermen and it was the first DVD to 
feature photomontage cover art by Clayton 
Hickman. This would become the house 
style and replace the generic photo cover 
art of previous releases. It was also the first 
DVD to carry a feature looking at the 
restoration work the range underwent and 
carried an Easter Egg clip of Vidfire 
processed footage. This was included as a 
test to determine how successfully the 
VidFIRE process would survive MPEG-2 
encoding and was the first time any footage 
from the 1960s episodes had been publicly 
released in this way. All Hartnell and 
Troughton stories released from here on 
(with the exception of some lower-quality 
footage in the Lost in Time set) would go 
through this process. The story was re- 
released with the VidFIRE treatment applied 
to all of it in 2012 as a special edition. 
Further treats from the BBC archive were 


m also given an airing with a clip from the late 
) 1960s series Late Night Line Up featuring 


BBC effects master Jack Kline discussing 
this. Rather oddly, the DVD release was 
rated PG due to a mistaken classification of 
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The PATRICK TROUGHTON Years 1966-69 
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the story. Apparently it contained some mild sex and nudity! This 
was corrected for the later special edition reissue. 


Next up was The Ark in Space with a splendid three-way chat track 
between Tom Baker, Elisabeth Sladen and Philip Hinchcliffe and 
another innovation for not just the range, but DVD releases in 
general. Viewers were given the choice of watching the story as 
originally made or with new added CGI animation replacing model 
shots. Though controversial at the time to some fans, the new CGI 
sequences proved to be sensitively done and integrated into the 
existing footage smoothly. July saw Carnival of Monsters unleashed 
from the vaults with the now standard array of extras. This would 
also be issued in a special edition format in 2011 with additional 
features. One of the main reasons for the special edition reissues 
was that this first wave of releases didn’t feature more detailed 
features such as making off documentaries. 


The Hartnell era enjoyed its first release in the form of The Aztecs 
and supporting extras were starting to evolve towards the now 
regular making of documentary seen on _ each _ release. 
Remembering The Aztecs quizzed the surviving guest actors from 
the story. The historical background was also fleshed out with a 
1970s Blue Peter news item and an animated featurette detailing 
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how to make cocoa the Aztec way. As with most stories released 
prior to 2006, a special edition is on the cards for a March 2013 
release which will feature the rediscovered episode of Galaxy Four 
as part of the revised set of extras. 


The final release of 2002 was the Fifth Doctor romp Resurrection of 


@| the Daleks which in the UK came encased in a kinky rubber slipcase 


that went over the top of the standard packaging. Extras were 
surprisingly scant with an audio commentary being the main draw, 
but this has since been rectified with a special edition reissue in 
2011 that was bursting with extras! A highlight of this release is the 
feature length retrospective on the Davison era presented by David 
Tennant. 


2003 

Into 2003 and the Troughton era adventure The Seeds of Death 
ushered in the New Year, but not without teething problems. The 
Vidfire process was mistakenly applied to the entire story rather 
than just the studio recorded sequences. This was corrected in the 
later special edition reissue. April saw the bona fide classic The 
Talons of Weng-Chiang issued as a two-disc set. The highlight of the 
extras was the inclusion of the 1977 BBC Two documentary Whose 
Doctor Who. The DVD was reissued as a special edition in October 
2010 with greatly expanded extras. 


As part of the celebration for the fortieth anniversary of the show 
BBC DVD decided to release at least one title from each Doctor 
throughout the year. The Three Doctors was originally scheduled as 
the first release, but this was held back to be released in the 
anniversary month itself. 


Another two-disc release was next with the Hartnell era epic The 
Dalek Invasion of Earth surfacing in June. The release came 
complete with an option to view new CGI effects that replaced 
model shots of the Dalek spacecraft and Battersea Power Station as 
well as the several features that provided information on the story 
production. The first of an occasional run of extras called ‘Now and 
Then’, which visited locations used in the story and compared them 
to how they now looked, also started with this release. In some 
ways this can be seen as the first release that will probably not 
need reissuing as a special edition due to the sheer scope extras 
included. 


The next release returned to Davison’s tenure with the unleashing 


of Earthshock. The release contained a 
retrospective documentary that not only 
detailed the production of, but also 
examined the lasting impact of the story. 
September’s release was The Two Doctors 
which featured a fitting tribute to the career 
of writer Robert Holmes and detailed 
retrospectives on the location and studio 
recordings. 


October saw another step forward in the 
use of the DVD format with a two-disc set 
for the McCoy masterpiece The Curse of 
Fenric. The DVD included the standard 
episodic release as well as a movie-format 
‘Director's Cut / Special Edition’ version 
which was assembled by music composer 
Mark Ayres from notes left by the late 
director Nicholas Mallett and discussions he 
had previously held with him. It featured 
roughly ten minutes of additional footage, 
CGI effects and a new Dolby 5.1 soundtrack. 
The director’s cut opened with a dedication 
to Nicholas Mallett and Producer John 
Nathan-Turner, both of whom had died by 
the time the DVD was made commercially 
available. The final release of 2003 was the 
tenth anniversary adventure The Three 
Doctors which was released in the UK as a 
limited edition set that came complete with 
a Bessie model car. 


2004 

The Visitation kicked off the 2004 release 
schedule in grand style with an entertaining 
commentary featuring Davison, Janet 
Fielding, Sarah Sutton, Matthew 
Waterhouse and director Peter Moffat. Fan 
favourite Pyramids of Mars followed in 
March and benefitted from two top-notch 
documentaries: ‘Osirian Gothic’ provided a 
look at the production of the story and 
‘Serial Thrillers’ took a look at the Philip 
Hinchcliffe era and what made it so 
successful. Pyramids was released following 
a poll in Doctor Who Magazine of the most 
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The range jumped further back in time to 
the Pertwee era for the release of The Green 
Death during May and featured a rare 
interview with script writer Robert Sloman 
recorded shortly before his death. Effects 
man Colin Mapson was on hand to show 
viewers how to build a giant maggot out of a 
condom! Next up was The Leisure Hive, the 
story which had heralded the new broom 
approach of incoming producer John Nathan 
Turner. The release was crammed with 
extras including an audio commentary 
featuring Lalla Ward, Christopher H Bidmead 
and rarely interviewed director Lovett 
Bickford, a feature on creating the new title 
sequence, an archive feature on the 
Longleat Exhibition, June Hudson on her 
costume designs and an extensive look at 
the radical changes JN-T made to the show 
and how they were received. 


The range jumped ahead to the Seventh 
Doctor’s era and Ghost Light for the 
September release, but it was the 
November release which 
was the most anticipated 
release of the year. Lost 
In Time came about due 
to the recovery of the 
previously missing 
episode ‘Day of § 
Armageddon’ from The 
Daleks’ Master Plan in 
January 2004. The three- 
disc set collected 
together the 18 surviving 
episodes from missing | 
adventures as well as | 
other assorted clips. This 
was the very first box set 
released in the UK and 
also the very first release 
to feature two different 
Doctors together apart 
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from multi-Doctor stories. Except when the 
source material was too degraded, most 
episodes were treated with the Vidfire 
process to restore the original videotape 
look to the studio footage. This was also the 
first release to feature moderated 
commentaries courtesy of Gary Russell who 
was on hand to prompt the memories of 
such Who stalwarts as Tristran de Vere Cole, 
Kevin Stoney, Peter Purves and_ Julian 
Glover. A truly awesome box set. 


2005 

January saw Horror of Fang Rock hit the 
shelves of retail stores and was an ideal 
platform to celebrate the work of writer 
Terrance Dicks with a documentary that 
looked back over his career with 
contributions from many of his friends and 
colleagues. A specially shot interview with 
director Paddy Russell also featured. The 
Mind Robber was released next in March 
and featured an extensive making of 
documentary as well as tracking down the 
elusive Hamish Wilson to take part in the 
audio commentary. The Claws of Axos was 
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next and by now the range had started to 
settle into a familiar template, though not 
every release was featuring a making of 
documentary. The Claws of Axos was just 
such a release, but this has been corrected 
this year with a special edition reissue 
arriving in October 2012. 


The range jumped forward to the Sixth 
Doctor era for the release of Revelation of 
the Daleks. From this release onwards the 
BBC DVD logo disappeared and was replaced 
by the logo for 2 Entertain. This was the 
result of the BBC forming a release company 
with high street retailer and major DVD 
distributor Woolworths. The DVD itself was 
crammed to the brim with extras including a 
making of documentary, new CGI effects, 
deleted scenes and a brand new Dolby 
Digital 5.1 audio mix amongst the treasure 
contained on the disc. The Web Planet was 
the next release and featured the usual 
extras plus a copy of the first ever Doctor 
Who annual presented in PDF format and 
William Russell reading the annual’s short 
story The Lair of Zarbi Supremo. 


The final release of the year was City of 
Death which had a commentary, making off 
documentary and five Easter Eggs hidden 
within. November also saw the release of 
the first season of the re-launched Doctor 
Who with a box set of the complete 
Christopher Eccleston era. 


2006 

The year would see some changes to the 
release pattern of the DVDs with more 
frequent releases now planned (possibly 
prompted by the success of the re-launched 
series and therefore blatant cashing-in). To 
accommodate this ramped up_ release 
schedule some stories would be made 
available as ‘super value editions’ (The 
Sontaran Experiment, for example), which 
basically translated as fewer supporting 
extras. 


The first release of the year was a box set 
that went right back to the very start of the 
Doctor’s televised adventures. The 
Beginning box set contained the first three 
stories ever transmitted, An Unearthly Child, 
The Daleks and The Edge of Destruction, 
which were all restored and had undergone 
the Vidfire process alongside the pilot 
version of the first ever episode. Unlike 
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previous releases of this episode it was re- 
mastered and edited to combine the best 
footage and remove as many errors as 
possible and, as such, it is a different version 
than was previously available on the prior 
VHS video releases it had featured on. All 
three adventures were supported with 
ample extras including ‘Doctor Who: 
Origins’, a documentary that examined the 
ideas leading up to the creation of the series 
and an excellent documentary looking at the 
creation of the first ever Daleks adventure. 


The next release was Genesis of the Daleks, 
a two-disc set. The release contained what 
was the most comprehensive making of 
documentary so far, ‘Genesis of a Classic’, 


The release contained what was the most 
comprehensive making of documentary so far, 
‘Genesis of a Classic’, which weighed in at a 
whopping 62 minutes. 


which weighed in at a whopping 62 minutes. 
This was supported by another weighty 
retrospective, ‘The Dalek Tapes’, which 
chronicled the classic series adventures of 
the pepper pots. /nferno came next, another 
double disc, which reunited Nicholas 
Courtney, Barry Letts, Terrance Dicks and 
John Levene on commentary and Caroline 
John for the making of documentary. It’s sad 
and sobering to think that so many of the 
cast and crew from the Pertwee era have 
departed this mortal coil in the past few 
years. This is where the extras on the DVDs 
have been vital in chronicling the story of 
the show before it is too late! 


Time has also made the next release equally 
poignant given the death of Elisabeth 
Sladen. The Hand of Fear is her farewell to 
travelling in the TARDIS and another fan 
favourite, and Sladen, Baker and Hinchcliffe 
are on hand for the commentary to help 
celebrate this fact. The next released 
jumped forward to the Colin Baker era for 
The Mark of Rani and featured a mix of 
archive and new material to demonstrate 
the history of both the production and 
major location. Also of note was the chance 
to watch an episode with the abandoned 
original incidental music composed by John 
Lewis. 


The Sontaran Experiment was the first 
special value edition, a direction that was 
later abandoned in 2008. As such, it had a 
bare minimum of extras including a 
commentary, making of documentary, 
production subtitles and a photo gallery. A 
collection that would still put the most 
major companies’ releases on DVD to 
shame. 


Another leap in technology enabled the next 
release to materialize. The Invasion had 
episodes one and four missing from the 
archives, but thanks to the success of a 
previously animated story for the BBC 
website (The Scream of the Shalka) the 
decision was made to commission Cosgrove 
Hall to animate the missing episodes. The 
two-disc set was bursting with extras 
covering not only the original production of 
the story, but also the animated reworking 
of the missing episodes. Worthy of note is 
the documentary ‘Love Off Air’, an 
affectionate tribute to the fans dedicated 
enough to capture Doctor Who soundtracks 
on to audio tape. Without these individuals 
modern fandom would have some very large 
gaps in their knowledge of the series. The 
Invasion was the last classic series release of 
the year, with the second series of New Who 
and spin-off Torchwood on hand to fill the 
remainder of the release schedule. 


2007 

2007 began with another box set, this time 
collecting the first adventure of the Davison 
era and the final two stories of the Tom 
Baker era. The Keeper of Traken DVD had 
the end of episode four slightly altered from 
the transmitted edition with the addition of 
an on-screen dedication to the late Anthony 
Ainley and a short outtake of Ainley from 
the recording for the computer game 
Destiny of the Doctors. The commentary also 
featured Ainley alongside writer Johnny 
Byrne, Sarah Sutton and Matthew 
Waterhouse. As Ainley died in 2004 this 
demonstrates how far in advance some DVD 
materials are prepared. All three stories 
came with the obligatory making of 
documentaries, archive clips culled from 
BBC news, isolated music scores and much 
more. It’s worth noting the expanse of DVD 
ROM materials that had now begun to 
appear on discs including Radio Times 
listings, Doctor Who annuals and various 
publicity materials. 


Having chronicled the beginning it seemed 
logical to chronicle the end. Survival was 
released in April as a two-disc set, and as 
well providing equally in-depth features 
looking at the production of the story and 
another on why it the series was cancelled, 
the DVD included another first for a DVD 
release. Whilst Sophie Aldred, Andrew 
Cartmel and Sylvester McCoy provide the 
professional commentary, Part Three had a 
fan commentary featuring winners of a 
Doctor Who Magazine competition. This 
was a gimmick that has never been 
repeated. 


June saw the release of the Tom Baker 
debut Robot with a plethora of extras. These 
included ‘The Tunnel Effect’ with graphic 
designer Bernard Lodge explaining just how 
he created the iconic opening title sequence 
for the Tom Baker era, and a clip of an 
edition of Blue Peter being presented from 
the set of Robot due to an industrial strike. 
Sadly, only a few clips of this episode are 
included, and | for one would have loved to 
have seen the complete episode. 


The abysmal Timelash was the next release 
and this was followed by another box set 
featuring stories from the Davison tenure: 
Time-Flight and Arc of Infinity. Both are 
stoutly supported by commentaries 
featuring Davison and the usual high 
standard of extras. Arc of Infinity benefitted 
from sparkly new CGI effects. The Time 
Warrior was the following release and again 
the decision was made to give viewers the 
option of watching the series with new CGI 
effects. The inclusion of such tampering 
annoyed some fans at first, but with 
previous releases demonstrating how subtle 
and well integrated the effects can be, they 
have become a welcome bit of tinkering on 
selected releases. 


With the schedule now partially filled with 
new series or spin-off releases there was 
room for only two more classic series, but 
they didn’t disappoint. A personal favourite, 
The Planet of Evil, was next with the winning 
team of Baker and Sladen in in the 
commentary booth. 


The final release of the year was Destiny of 
the Daleks sporting new CGI effects, a look 
at the work of Terry Nation on the series, a 
feature on directing the series and the 


“The lime Warrior was the 
following release and again 
the decision was made to 
give viewers the option of 
watching the series with 


new CGl effects.” 
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legendary Prime Computer adverts 
making a nicely-rounded package. 


2008 

The start of the year was given over to a box 
set assembling a trio of stories under the 
banner of Beneath The Surface containing 
The Silurians, The Sea Devils and Warriors of 
the Deep. By now a considerable number of 
truly classic adventures and fan favourites 
had been released and the choice of stories 
had begun to be limited, with several not-so 
-fondly recalled stories still awaiting release. 
Coupling themed stories together into box 
sets kept up the level of sales and spread 
the quality across releases. It was perhaps 
with this in mind that the pantomime horse 
like Myrka from Warriors of the Deep was 
bundled with more classic and well regarded 
Pertwee era monsters. Whatever the merits 
of the contained stories, the box sets kept 
up the same level of quality and diversity in 
their extras. 


It was back to the 1960s with the release of 
The Time Meddler next. The episodes 
underwent extensive restoration, though a 
small part of episode four was still missing 
and so a featurette used off-air recording 
and an original script to place the missing 
segment in context. Clayton Hickman 
moderated the audio commentary with 
Peter Purves, Donald Tosh, Barry Newbury 
and Verity Lambert. The DVD featured an 
obituary featurette about the late producer 
Verity Lambert. A new regular feature, 
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The WILLIAM HARTNELL Years 1963-66 


‘Stripped For Action’, started with this 
release and examined the history of Doctor 
Who in comics. This segment concentrated 
on the comics from the Hartnell era. 


Next, to mark the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the story being broadcast, The Five 
Doctors was reissued as a two-disc edition 
containing both the original broadcast 
version of the story and the extended 
special edition. The commentary from the 
Region 1 Special Edition way back in 1999 
was ported over, together with a new 
commentary on the original 1983 version. 
Other extras included ‘Celebration’, a 
documentary looking at the 1983 
anniversary year narrated by Colin Baker 
and ‘The Ties That Bind Us’ with narration 
by Paul McGann looking at links between 
The Five Doctors storyline and past and 
future storylines. 


Historical two-part Black Orchid was the 
next release and featured the next 
instalment of ‘Stripped For Action’, this time 
focusing on the Davison comic era. This was 
followed by The Invasion of Time which 
featured new CGI video effects (replacing 
very shoddy original materials such as 
superimposed out of focus tinsel!) and a 
feature called ‘The Elusive David Agnew’ 
regarding the writer of the story (who was 
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in fact a pseudonym used by several 
writers). 


Another themed set was released next and 
teamed a classic with a complete stinker. K9 
Tales contained the debut story for K9, The 
Invisible Enemy, and the spin-off programme 
K9 and Company. The stories may have been 
varied in quality, but extras continued to be 
high standard. July saw another fan 
favourite in the form of The Brain of 
Morbius. Stand-out extras included a 
computer generated set tour of 
how sets were constructed and 
placed in Studio 1 at BBC Television 
Centre; and an interview with 
designer Barry Newbury discussing 
his work on the story. 


The Hartnell era was plundered the 
second time in a year for the 
release of The War Machines next 
with a feature showing how the 
release was put together from 
various sources for the DVD 
release. The Davison era also 
enjoyed a second release in a year 
with the issue of Four to Doomsday 
and this was followed by a release 
for the Colin Baker adventure The 
Trial of a Time Lord (aka Season 
Twenty-Three). Each story within 
the overarching storyline enjoyed 
the usual feature-packed discs with 
commentaries and making of 
documentaries. The final release of 
the year was the McCoy story 
Battlefield. 


This was a two-disc release which 
featured the original televised 
version as well as an extended version 
complete with new CGI effects. 


2009 

2009 started with a bang with another box 
set, The E-Space Trilogy, which featured the 
linked Tom Baker tales Full Circle, State of 
Decay and Warriors’ Gate. Once more the 
DVD range tracked down individuals who 
had not really been heard of since their 
contribution to the series, this time in the 
shape of writer Andrew Smith who 
appeared in the making of documentary and 
the audio commentary. The science behind 
the E-Space concept was examined in 
another educational extra whilst K9’s 
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contribution to the trilogy was also 
spotlighted. State of Decay had even more 
highbrow extras including ‘Leaves in Blood’, 
a history of vampires in fiction, ‘The Blood 
Show’ which spotlighted the use and 
meaning of blood in society and culture and 
‘The Frayling Reading’ featuring academic 
and cultural historian Sir Christopher 
Frayling examining State of Decay with 
references to wider vampire mythology. 
Warriors’ Gate was supported with a 
featurette 
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starring Matthew 
Waterhouse’ looking back on _ his 
contribution to the series and ‘Lalla’s 


Wardrobe’ which examined the various 
costumes worn by Miss Ward during her 
tenure. 


The First Doctor enjoyed a box set release 
next with The Rescue and The Romans. Both 
adventures were processed using Vidfire 
and supported by an array of features 
including a profile of writer Dennis Spooner. 


The range jumped forwards to the Colin 
Baker era for the next DVD. Attack of the 
Cybermen surfaced in March and was 


quickly followed by Image of the Fendahl in 
April and The Deadly Assassin during May. 
The McCoy era got it a look in with the 
release of Delta and the Bannermen during 
June. Extras on this DVD included the McCoy 
era ‘Stripped For Action’ looking at the 
comic strip version of the seventh 
incarnation. A visit to the Troughton era was 
next with the epic adventure The War 
Games, the first and only three-disc single 
story release for the range. An epic story 
deserved epic extras and the release did not 
disappoint. ‘Shades of Grey’ was a 
retrospective on the _ black-and- 
white era of Doctor Who whilst the 
irregular features ‘Now and Then’ 
explored the locations and 
‘Stripped For Action’ covered the 
TV Comic appearances of the 
Second Doctor. A new occasional 
featurette debuted with a profile 
of the scriptwriter Malcolm Hulke 
and his Who novelizations with On 
Target. A particular highlight was 
Devious: a look at the legendary 
fan film complete with a twelve- 
minute excerpt set between The 
War Games and Spearhead from 
Space. Devious featured the final 
performance of Jon Pertwee in the 
character of the Doctor. This was 
the first fan production that had 
any type of official recognition, let 
alone a DVD release. 


It was time for another special 
edition next with Remembrance of 
the Daleks enjoying a spruced up 
reissue. The special effects errors 
found in the premiere release were 
corrected, the photo gallery was revised and 
expanded and a brand new making of 
documentary was featured. August saw The 
Black Guardian Trilogy box set which 
contained the trio of Davison era stories: 
Mawdryn Undead, Terminus and 
Enlightenment. Each story had Davison on 
commentary duties accompanied by various 
members of cast and crew on each story. 
Mawdryn Undead was embellished with 
new CGI effects and Terminus continued 
with the educational extras by featuring a 
discussion on the science behind the theory 
of the Big Bang between Sir Patrick Moore 
and Dr John Mason. Enlightenment arrived 
as a two-disc set featuring both the original 
episodic version and a feature length 


edition. This was a totally new edit of the 
story featuring 5.1 Surround Sound, 16:9 
widescreen and new CGI effects overseen by 
the original director Fiona Cumming. Extras 
included retrospectives on the careers of 
actors Mark Strickson and Sarah Sutton and 
writer Barbara Clegg, making of features for 
both the original and feature-length versions 
and the standard extras _ including 
commentary, photo galleries and DVD Rom 
extras. 


There were two releases for 
September, both not particularly 
well respected stories. First was 
the Colin Baker debut The Twin 
Dilemma which contained extras 
on the creation of the title 
sequence, Sixth Doctor comic 
strips and Colin Baker discussing 
his costume in ‘Looking 100 Years 
Younger’. This feature ended with 
a digitally altered image of what 
the Sixth Doctor could have looked 
like if Baker’s original costume 
suggestion had been followed. 
First Doctor era clunker The Keys 
of Marinus followed only a few 
weeks later complete with Clayton 
Hickman moderating an audio 
commentary and designer Ray 
Cusick being interviewed about his 
set designs. 
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Things picked up with the next 
release, another box set though 
this time containing two Pertwee 
era stories, Frontier in Space and 
Planet of the Daleks. Frontier in 
Space featured the Pertwee 
instalment of ‘Stripped For Action’ 
and a loving tribute to the career 
of Roger Delgaldo. Planet of the 
Daleks underwent extensive 
restoration including a fully colourised 
version of Part Three and featured a special 
edition of ‘Stripped For Action’ which 
reviewed the comic strip career of the 
Daleks. 


Arriving in time for Christmas was the long 
awaited Region 2 DVD release of The Key to 
Time as a complete series box set. North 
American fans had already enjoyed this as a 
Region 1 only set for a couple of years, but 
as a bonus to the UK fans, and to bring the 
release up to the standard of the other 


releases, the decision was made to give the 
stories some fresh supporting features. 
Whilst The Ribos Operation carried over the 
Tom Baker and Mary Tamm commentary 
from the Region 1 release it also included 
the documentary ‘A Matter of Time’ which 
detailed Graham Williams’ time as producer, 
The Key to Time season and the input of 
Douglas Adams. The Pirate Planet carried 
the original Region 1 commentary from 

director Pennant Roberts and 
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Purchase as well as new commentary with 
Anthony Read, Mary Tamm and Tom. 
Comedic features produced especially for 
the DVD range made their debut with the 
spoof 1970s schools programme Weird 
Science which poked fun at the science 
featured in Season Sixteen. 


oa 


The Stones of Blood had two commentaries 
(one old, one new) and a slew of supporting 
features including ‘Hammer Horror’, a look 
at the influence of horror films on the series, 
making of documentary ‘Getting Blood From 
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Stones’, archive clips from Blue Peter and 
Nationwide. Of particular interest was 
‘Stones Free’, with a good old-fashioned BBC 
remit of entertaining and educating in mind, 
the featurette visited the Rollright Stones 
meeting stone circle experts to discuss the 
mysteries surrounding real life stone circles. 


The Androids of Tara was supplemented by 
a ‘Now and Then’ location feature and a 
making of documentary and a look at the 
use of doubles in Doctor Who 
stories. The Power of Kroll also 
contained just the — original 
commentary but this was 
supplemented by a meaty selection 
of new extras embracing a 
retrospective of Mary Tamm’s 
tenure, the villainous roles of Philip 
Madoc, an archive local news 
report visiting the location shoot 
and a compilation of raw studio 
footage. 


The set concluded with The 
Armageddon Factor, a two-disc 
release with a new and original 
commentary and a whole disc of 
new extras, ranging from the 
making of documentary through to 
a retrospective of rogue Time Lords 
and archive interviews / clips. The 
best extra was the inclusion of five 
episodes of Late Night Story (see 
feature on Top Ten DVD extras for 
more information). 


2010 
2010 kicked off with a Pertwee box 
set pairing The Curse of Peladon 
and The Monster of Peladon under 
the umbrella title of Peladon Tales. 
This was followed by another Tom 
Baker classic in February with the DVD 
debut of The Masque of the Mandragora. 
Tom Baker was on commentary duties once 
more with able support from ‘Now and 
Then’ locations extra, a making of 
documentary and more. 


Next was a pairing of Hartnell adventures 
containing the much maligned The Space 
Museum and the far better Dalek story The 
Chase. The Space Museum is given a stout 
defence by writer Robert Shearman in the 
making of documentary and a_ lovely 
interview with Jessica Carney about the 
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career of her father William Hartnell. The 
Chase was far better served by extras 
covering the travels of lan and Barbara with 
the Doctor, an overview of Dalek 
merchandise and an overview of the lasting 
appeal of Daleks. The release also included 
two gems: a documentary looking at the 
contribution of Shawcraft Models to the 
early years of the show; and Cusick in Cardiff 
which saw the designer of the Daleks visiting 
the studios of the new series. The Chase was 
still not complete as changes had to be 
made to music cues due to licensing issues 
over the use of a Beatles song in the 
transmitted story. 


Another month and another box set was 
next. Under the umbrella title of Myths and 
Legends the Pertwee adventure The Time 
Monster and two Tom Baker yarns, 
Underworld and The Horns of Nimon arrived 
in March. The Tom Baker era was the choice 
for the next release, The Creature from the 
Pit. Extras considered the career of director 
Christopher Barry and the trials and 
tribulations of the special effects crew 
charged with bringing Erato to life. It was 
time for another Fifth Doctor box set next, 
this time containing The King’s Demons and 
Planet of Fire under the umbrella title of 
Kamelion Tales. The King’s Demons had a 
detailed documentary on the creation and 
use of Kamelion in Season Twenty and 
Season Twenty-One and a factual 
documentary on the importance of the 
Magna Carta. Turlough’s swansong, Planet 
of Fire, was a double disc release and 
featured both the original transmitted 
version and a newly restored special edition 
of the story with new CGI effects, 5.1 
surround sound and widescreen aspect 
ratio. This was overseen by the original 
director Fiona Cumming. Making — of 
documentary ‘The Flames of Sarn’ is only 
available on the Region 2 release and is 
omitted from the North American release 
due to rights issues. 


July’s release jumped back to the Troughton 
era with The Dominators. This was fully 
restored with the censor clips foe episodes 4 
and 5 reinstated into the episodes. Theses 
clips were discovered in 1996 and so were 
not included on the previous VHS release. As 
well as the standard making of retrospective 
and audio commentary the disc also carried 
‘Tomorrows Times’ which highlighted the 
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contemporary press coverage for the 
Troughton era. The end of July saw another 
box set, this time featuring a Cyberman 
double bill in the form of Fourth Doctor tale 
Revenge of the Cyberman and Seventh 
Doctor story Silver Nemesis. Revenge’s 
extras highlight was ‘Cheques, Lies and 
Videotape’ which discussed the trade of 
illegal copies of Who stories in the earlier 
days of fandom — for more details see the 
countdown of Top Ten DVD Extras. Silver 
Nemesis had previously been released as a 
special extended edition on VHS, but this 
DVD release controversially only featured 
the original three episode transmitted 
edition. The DVD does contain 22 minutes of 
deleted scenes and does include some not 


The September release was the 
maligned McCoy debut /ime and the 
Rani. \ highlight of the extras is the 


inclusion of Sylvester McCoy’ s 
audition scene in the making of 
documentary ‘The Last Chance 
Saloon’. 


used in the extended edition, but it also 
omits two scenes and several extended 
shots now only found on the VHS release. 


The September release was the maligned 
McCoy debut Time and the Rani. A highlight 
of the extras is the inclusion of Sylvester 
McCoy’s audition scene in the making of 
documentary ‘The Last Chance Saloon’. 
October was another expensive month for 
the dedicated Doctor Who DVD collector 
with a double disc Tom Baker release for 
The Seeds of Doom and _ the _ first 
Revisitations box set containing special 
editions of three earlier releases in the DVD 
range: The Talons of Weng-Chiang, The 
Caves of Androzani and the Paul McGann 
movie. Talons was blessed with a new 
making of documentary, a look at the 
original storyline, producer Philip 
Hinchcliffe’s plans for the series had he 
remained in post and several educational 


features examining real life historical 
aspects of the story. The Caves of Androzani 
included a new making documentary and 
photo gallery, a chat with director Graeme 
Harper and an archive interview clip with 
Colin Baker and Peter Davison. The TV Movie 
enjoyed a large boost in extras content 
including McGann audition footage, a new 
audio commentary with McCoy and 
McGann, ‘Stripped For Action: The Eighth 
Doctor’, FX tests, a detailed making of 
documentary, ‘The Seven Year Hitch’, which 
detailed Philip Segal’s efforts to get the 
show back on TV and making the TV movie. 


The final classic Who release for the year 
was The Seeds of Doom, the final story of 
Season Thirteen and a fan favourite. Extras 
included a look at composer Geoffrey 
Burgon, locations ‘Now and Then’ and a 
featurette on the roles of production 
assistant and production unit manager on 
the series. 


2011 

Meglos was an unusual choice to start the 
2011 release schedule as it has a poor 
reputation, but the extras did help to give 
the story a new life with discussions of the 
science of entropy, the history of the 
camera control technique used in many of 
the story’s shots and a profile of Jacqueline 
Hill by her husband Alvin Rakoff. The 
Mutants enjoyed a two-disc release as the 
next release and the standout extra was a 
documentary presented by Noel Clarke 
looking at the representation of non-white 
actors in Doctor Who and British TV as a 
whole. 


February saw another treat from the 
Hartnell era with the DVD release of The 
Ark. Sadly many of the actors and 
production staff from this period of Doctor 
Who are dead so this makes compiling the 
extras for a release such as this very 
difficult. However Peter Purves and director 
Michael Imison are on hand to provide a 
commentary and Purves presents a return 
to Riverside Studios, which was the home to 
many episodes in the 1960s. 


Next was another Davison box set which 
featured Kinda and sequel Snakedance 
under the title of Mara Tales. Both stories 
sported new CGI effects and tracked down 
the elusive writer Christopher Bailey to 


contribute towards the extra features. 
March saw the second Revisitations set with 
three more stories enjoying special editions: 
The Seeds of Death, Carnival of Monsters 
and Resurrection of the Daleks. All three 
adventures enjoyed a two-disc reissue and 
The Seeds of Death filled this extra space 
with a trio of documentaries looking at the 


production of the story. Carnival of 
Monsters benefitted from an additional 
commentary, a production 


documentary, a look at the real life 
mystery of the Marie Celeste, an 
overview of lan Marter’s Target novels, 
an A -Z of gadgets and gizmos and an 
earlier edit of Part Two. Resurrection of 
the Daleks was presented in both the 
four-part version and the original two- 
part edition. Worth the price of the 
box set alone was the feature-length 
retrospective of the Fifth Doctor era 
presented by David Tennant included 
on this release. 


The regular releases resumed with 
the long awaited release of the final 
Pertwee adventure Planet of the 
Spiders. Again it is sad to see that 
three contributors to the 
commentary have since passed 
away: Barry Letts, Nicholas Courtney 
and Elisabeth Sladen. In fact the 
release date (18 April 2011) 
coincided with the announcement 
of Sladen’s death. 


Another box set featuring a special 
edition reissue of one story and the 
DVD debut of another under the 
title of Mannequin Mania saw the 
release of the two Auton stories from the 
Jon Pertwee era. Spearhead from Space had 
an additional commentary, production 
documentary and retrospective on the 
change from black and white to colour 
production called ‘Regenerations’. Terror of 
the Autons was made available with the 
usual extras. Frontios was the next release 
and this was followed by the most tenuously 
themed box set yet. Earth Story paired the 
Davison era two-parter The Awakening with 
the Hartnell historical The Gunfighters. 
Thankfully the Hartnell yarn still had many 
of the cast and crew still alive so the 
standard commentary is a lively experience. 
The turbulent third season was also 
examined in a brand new documentary. 


The McCoy era adventure Paradise Towers 
was the release for July and this was 
followed by the Fourth Doctor era satire The 
Sunmakers in the August release slot. 


September’s DVD was Pertwee’s Day of the 
Daleks. The story had previously been 
available on video and on laserdisc, but it 
was never restored and augmented to such 
a great extent as this release. Not only were 
new CGI effects added, but also the Dalek 

voices were redubbed with new 
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voices. Additional scenes were 

also shot involving the Ogrons’ and Daleks’ 
attack on Auderley House and these were 
inserted into the climactic battle sequences. 


Sticking with Pertwee for the next release 
and the overlooked Colony in Space filled 
the October schedule. This was the final 
classic Who release for the year, the rest of 
the schedule was given over to releases for 
Torchwood, Sarah Jane Adventures and Matt 
Smith’s debut season. 


2012 

The first release of January 2012 was 
another themed box set. The UNIT Files 
boasted a UNIT story each from the Pertwee 
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and Tom Baker eras: Invasion of the 
Dinosaurs and The Android Invasion. 
Invasion of the Dinosaurs sported an 


alternative colour copy of episode one 
achieved through new colour recovery 
techniques. The surviving black and white 
copy was also included. Whilst still not up to 
broadcast standards the _ re-coloured 
episode was included as a showcase for the 
technology. It’s worth noting that Invasion 
of the Dinosaurs was the last full story 
released on the previous VHS 
range of Doctor Who adventures. 


It was a trip back to the very first 
season for the release of The 
Sensorites. The episodes were 
processed with Vidfire to restore 
the look of studio work. The release 
scores another entry in the top ten 
extras feature with an exemplary 
extra looking at the life and career 
of mysterious writer Peter Newman. 
(See the top ten feature for more 
details.) 


February bought the third box set of 
special editions in the Revisitations 
strand of releases. This time special 
treatment was applied to The Tomb 
of the Cybermen, The Three Doctors 
and The Robots of Death. The Tomb of 
the Cybermen’ enjoyed a full 
application of the Vidfire process 
which had not been completed on the 
original DVD release and a range new 
extras including a production 
documentary and a feature length 
retrospective on the appearances of 


Sm Cybermen in Doctor Who. 


March enjoyed two releases with the first 
being The Face of Evil followed by a two-disc 
edition of The Daemons. April saw marmite 


story, (you either love it or hate it), 
Nightmare of Eden in_ stores. The 
commentary included contributions from 


Peter Craze who had a role in the story and 
whose brother, Michael, portrayed the 
companion Ben in the 1960s. 


It was time for another box set next and this 
time the McCoy era enjoyed the spotlight 
with Ace Adventures featuring Dragonfire 
and The Happiness Patrol. Sophie Aldred 
was on commentary duties for both stories 
alongside Chris Clough, Andrew Cartmel and 
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and assorted cast and crew. 


The mid-year release was the much 
anticipated Pertwee adventure Death to the 
Daleks. Extras of particular note included 
recently recovered footage of the filming of 
the first Dalek film in 1965 and interviews 
with Dalek operators from throughout the 
series. 


The Krotons came next, arriving in the first 
week of July. Again Vidfire was applied to 
the studio footage to recreate the look and 
feel of video tape studio work and the 
standout extra was a retrospective on the 
Patrick Troughton era called ‘Second Time 
Around’. Toby Hadoke applied his 
moderating skills to a commentary featuring 
a healthy selection of cast and crew 
including Philip Madoc, costume designer 
Bobi Bartlett, sound designer Brian Hodgson 
and make-up designer Sylvia James. 


The second July release was 
The Greatest Show in the 
Galaxy which had a_ very 
troubled production history — 
which the extras were not 
afraid to discuss, but also had 
fun as seen in the original 
music video made by the cast 
and crew included on this 
release. The DVD also included 
the McCoy edition of the 
irregular extra ‘Tomorrow’s 
Times’. 


August saw a return to the | 
Hartnell era for the release of 
the three-part adventure 
Planet of the Giants. The audio 
commentary was dominated 
by members of the production 
crew with expert moderation 
from Mark Ayres, but the 
biggest draw in the field of 
extras was the reconstruction 
of the original Episode Three 
and Episode Four. The 
decision was made during post 
production to tighten up the 
storyline so the number of 
episodes was reduced to three 


and the existing Episodes 
Three and Four were 
condensed down during 


editing. These episodes, lost 
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long ago, were reconstructed using simple 
animation with original cast members 
reprising their roles for the recorded 
dialogue where possible. Supplying the voice 
of the Doctor was an impressionist who 
actually made a very good job of it all. 


September saw a special edition reissue of 
Vengeance on Varos as a stand-alone 


..the standout extra was a 

retrospective on the Patrick 

Troughton era called ‘Second 
Time Around’. 
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release. This was the result of fan campaign 
to see the story given the upgraded 
treatment as it had not been included in any 
of the Revisitations box sets. Extras included 
over fifteen minutes of deleted and 
extended scenes including previously 
unreleased footage exclusive to the special 
edition release. Most interesting was ‘The 
Idiot’s Lantern’, an examination of how 
Doctor Who has incorporated the medium 
of television within its narrative. 


Originally planned for release alongside The 
Sunmakers as a possible themed box set, 
The Ambassadors of Death was delayed to 
ongoing issues around re-colourising the 
existing black-and-white episodes. Costs and 
the ever increasing sophistication of 
technology finally allowed these issues to be 
resolved by the Restoration Team _ in 
November 2011, and the fully colourised 
story was released in October 2012. Caroline 
John died shortly before the release of this 
DVD and so it is fitting that she 
appears on the commentary. 
One episode features just a trio 
of stuntmen commentating. 


The final release of the year 
was another special edition two 
-disc set, this time for The 
Claws of Axos. Extras include a 
bona fide classic in ‘Living With 
Levene’ documenting a 
weekend Toby Hadoke spent 
living with one of Doctor Who’s 
most colourful characters, John 
Levene. See the top ten extras 
article for more details. 
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So, nearly fifteen years on, and 
the range is nearing the end of 
its run as most surviving 
episodes have been released 
from the archives. At the same 
time plans are starting to be 
revealed how the releases will 
mark the big fifty anniversary. 
Spearhead from Space will be 
granted yet another release, 
this time on Blu-Ray. This is 
likely to be the only classic 
Doctor Who released on the 
format as it is the only story 
shot completely on film. The 
release will have some 
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pars the lavish annteersary 


The future is still bright and we 


have at least another year of 
DVD releases to still look 


forward to during the fiftieth 


anniversary. 


additional extras to lure in the punter 
prepared to double or triple dip and buy 
another version, though it is not yet known 
if extras from previous versions will be 
ported over. 


Confirmed for January are two ambitious 
releases. The first release will be The Legacy 
box set which will feature Shada, another 
partially intact story, though this time a 
victim of industrial action rather than 
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junked episodes. This 
will be a similar 
presentation to the 
previous video release, 
however Tom Baker 
will provide linking 
narration to fill in the 
missing gaps caused 
by non-filmed 
material. Also 
included will be the 
animated version of 
Shada starring Paul 
McGann that was 


produced for the 
BBC website; 
making o f 


documentary 
‘Taken Out of Time’ 
and a_ locations 
‘Now and Then’ 
featurette. The 
main extra will be 
the extended 
version of the BBC 
documentary 
‘More Than Thirty 


Years in the 
TARDIS’ on a 
swricven by Deuglos Alone third disc. 
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Next is The Reign of Terror, the 1964 six- 
part William Hartnell adventure set during 
The French Revolution is available the end 
of January. Only four episodes exist in the 
archives so the missing Episodes Four and 
Five have been animated using off-air 
recordings of the original transmissions. 
Extras include commentaries on _ all 
episodes, a production documentary called 
‘Don’t Lose Your Head’ 
production subtitles and DVD 
missing episodes is a factor, the costs of 
such productions are falling all the time 
thanks to modern technology. If any 
animation approach is taken in the future, 
then partially intact stories such as The Ice 
Warriors will more than likely be the first to 
enjoy a release. 


The future is still bright and we have at least 
another year of DVD releases to still look 


forward to during the fiftieth anniversary. 


| Andrew Screen 
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‘er Newman. Without giving 1 
away, Hadoke tracks down his _ living 
relatives to reveal a portrait of a sensitive 
young man and the tragedies behind the 
legends. 


3) EARTHSHOCK EPISODE 5 — Earthshock: A 
stop-motion animation telling the story of 
Adric and his short-lived survival after that 
fateful crash at the end of Earthshock Part 
Four. Tongue firmly in cheek for this one, 
but it certainly must have bought some 
cheer to a legion of Adric haters as the 
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North American release of “The Tenth Planet” 


as the mathematical wonder boy ends up as 
a tasty treat for a dinosaur. 


4) CHEQUES LIES AND VIDEOTAPES - 
Revenge of the Cybermen: Before the VHS 
releases and the latter DVD issues, getting 
hold of a copy of an old classic Who 
adventure was impossible — or meant dodgy 
dealings in the form of copied VHS tapes. 
This feature celebrates this more innocent 
era. A highlight is the sequence showing 
what the title sequence to the modern 
series would look like if it underwent the 
multiple generation VHS copying common 
on many fan-circulated videos. Tales of 
extortionate amounts of cash being handed 
over for copies of Hartnell or Troughton 
adventures and tall tales of missing episodes 
abound. Perfect nostalgia for more innocent 
times. 


5) LATE NIGHT STORY — The Armageddon 
Factor: Tom Baker fronted this adult version 
of Jackanory telling a variety of horror tales, 
but for one reason or another it was never 
actually transmitted. The entire series 
comes as a meaty extra on the UK DVD 
release of The Armageddon Factor. |deal for 
a Halloween treat! 


6) ANIMAL MAGIC - The Creature from the 
Pit: A film insert for the children’s wildlife 


“arthshock” cover as released in the Netherlands 


show Animal Magic and shot on the set of 
the story complete with a sweaty Tom Baker 
in stocks and in rambling full flow talking 
about some of the monsters he has met on 
his travels. Baker at his bonkers best! 


7) USING CSO — Carnival of Monsters special 
edition: From the bowels of the BBC 
archives comes this rarely seen gem. Barry 


Doctor 


WHO 
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Forthcoming UK “Enemy of the World” release 


Letts was fascinated by the potential of CSO 
(colour separation overlay) and 
experimented with the technology 
extensively during his tenure on Doctor Who 
and later in his career as producer of the 
BBC classic series. This resulted in Letts 
putting together this short training film on 
the use of the technique intended to be 
used with trainees on the BBC’s internal 
director training course. 


8) CUSICK IN CARDIFF — The Chase: The old 
guard meets the new guard as the classic 
series designer and chief Dalek architect is 
given a whirlwind tour of the production of 
new Who in Cardiff. 


9) A VERY LEELA CHRISTMAS (Easter Egg) — 
Image of the Fendahl: Louise Jameson 
recalls the not very lifelike Leela doll and 
what her mum did with it! 


10) COME IN NUMBER FIVE - Resurrection 
of Daleks Special Edition: An epic feature- 
length examination of the Davison era 
presented by top Fifth Doctor fanboy David 
Tennant. The documentary leaves no stone 
unturned and examines the positives and 
negatives of the stories, the production and 
the personalities of this influential era. 


| Andrew Screen 
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Since 1999, The Doctor Who Project has been. 
_publishing original fiction featuring an alternate 
Doctor and his companions. Stories are {) 
_ published as part of an overall ‘season’ that Z ~‘ 
_ concentrates on delivering a collection of short 
stories which sees. the Doctor having exciting \, 
‘ new adventures in time and space. From the 
projects humble beginnings The Doctor.Who /_ — 
Project has grown into a list running to over \ 
110 individual titles and enjoyed by readers 


from all over the globe. - ~ 
This special collection’ brings together seven NX 


stories published during 1999-2012 as voted by the readers as examples 
of some of the best stories published by The Doctor Who Project. 
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- This 330 page publication, published in perfect-bound format, features: 


e An exclusive color cover designed by Jon Wesley Huff 
¢ Foreword by John G. Swogger’ . 
- e Afterword by well-known author/publisher Arnold T. Blumberg 


This is a non-commercial publication. 
All proceeds of the sale of each book will be donated to the 
British Columbia SPCA, | 
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his year fans of classic Doctor Who 
will finally have the opportunity to 
revisit not one but two classic 
Cybermen serials: The Tenth Planet 
(1966) and The Moonbase (1967). Colin 
Bennett is one of Planet 55’s Lead 
Animators and part of the team 
responsible for bringing these much 
loved ‘lost’ stories back to the fans ... 


Paula Hammond: Can you tell me a little bit 
about yourself and how you became 
involved with Planet 55 Studios? 


Colin Bennett: My story is a lot more 
straightforward than most. I’m an animation 
and Doctor Who fan and was following the 
studio’s work on The Reign of Terror. | had 
no idea it was so local! So when a friend 
introduced me to the Executive Producer, 
Austen Atkinson, it was a no brainer that 
this is what | wanted to do. 


Shwith} Col 
Tenth Plan 
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ihe lleonbase DVD Releases. 


PH: Would you describe yourself as a 
Doctor Who fan? 


CB: Absolutely! | spent my _ childhood 
watching and re-watching a handful of 
Doctor Who VHS. | remember very clearly 
drawing Daleks at 5 years old. | know we’ve 
only worked on Cyberman stories so far, but 
who knows ... 


PH: What was your reaction when you 


learnt that you’d be _ working’ on 
animating missing episodes for The Tenth 
Planet and Moonbase? 


CB: From the moment | walked in for my 
first interview | spotted storyboards for the 
regeneration scene all over the wall. 
Needless to say a bit more than pleased. 


PH: What is the greatest challenge when it 
comes to creating animated visuals to 


complement existing film? 


CB: Likeness, likeness, likeness. Easily the 
most challenging thing is making an 
animated character look and feel exactly like 
their real-life counterpart. If anything is 
even a little bit off the illusion can be 
broken. Other challenges include figuring 
out where characters were standing in the 
set and what they may have been doing 
during unexplained noises in the audio 
track. 


PH: Which character, if any, proved the 
hardest to animate and why? 


CB: I’m tempted to say Cybermen as they 
have lots of pipes and small fiddly bits, but 
they’re more just time consuming rather 
than difficult when drawing them across a 
100 frame sequence. Polly, in the end, 
proved to be the most difficult to keep 
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looking like Polly throughout the episode, 
especially considering long swishy hair. 
Fortunately she has it up in The Moonbase 
and barely needs to move at all (saves a lot 
of time). 


PH: How helpful are existing photos and 
audio tracks in bringing the missing visuals 
to life? 


CB: They are a lifeline. The Audio IS the 
original episode so we have to listen 
carefully to make sure that we catch 
everything. For example, in The Moonbase 
we finished a scene in the TARDIS, and 
about a week later we noticed strange 
clacking and _ clicking noises in the 
background. Turns out it was the Doctor 
operating the controls! So we had no choice 
but to go back and insert those movements. 


PH: What’s one thing you would have liked 
to do as part of this project but has 
ultimately proved either too expensive or 
time consuming? 


CB: It would be really cool to go far beyond 
restoration and add things like colour, 
redesigned hi-tech nonsense and impossible 
shots flying all around the room with much 
more intense action sequences. (I personally 
was really wanting to see the creepy human 
eye behind the holes in the Cyber Masks.) It 
is, of course, much more important to 
honour the story in the way it was originally 
presented and I’m glad we do. Fortunately 
however we have our own shows to do 
crazy over the top things with ... 


PH: What one thing have you been 
especially pleased with? 


= 
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CB: Drawing Mondas Cybermen was an 
absolute blast. They’d have to be my 
favourite Cyberman design and we spent 
more time with them than the original 
production did. Although | think my 
favourite thing about the episode was all the 
little touches not many people would notice. 
Things like Ben dropping a wrench or pulling 
a panel off the wall. Things we probably 
could have gotten away without putting in 
at all but add so much extra charm and life 
to the story that make it feel much more 
complete as a result. 


Whotopia would like to thank Colin 
Bennett for taking time to answer our 


questions. 


| Paula Hammond 
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There are tribes as yet unencountered by 
the rest of humanity whose brows crease in 
fear and dread at the merest mention of The 
Twin Dilemma (1984). They shrink away at 
the thought of that coat, moan in dread at 
the thought of the strangulation scene and if 
you invoke the dread names Romulus and 
Remus... well let’s just say that there are 
certain reactions you can’t blame a tribe 
of head hunters for. The sheer awfulness 
of the story is etched into history, so 
much so that fandom, which loves 
certainty and received wisdom, has done 
its best to turn the collective verdict from 
Opinion to fact. Take a look at any poll of | 
stories and it’s there hanging around the 
bottom five, usually dead last. In short, 
it’s as popular as terminal flatulence in an 
elevator. 


A lot of this is to do with context. The 
Caves of Androzani (1984) is perhaps the 
only story of the 1980s to gain instant 
unquestioning acceptance to the hall of 
fame of Doctor Who stories, and in the 29 
years since broadcast that’s never been 
seriously challenged. Even DWB’s 1991 
series survey, which deliberately and 
openly weighted results against the John 
Nathan-Turner era due to. editorial 
grudges, couldn’t shift it from the top 
ten. This speaks volumes for the 
influence of received wisdom of the time 
and fandom in general not being open 
minded enough to reassess things since 
then. And it’s never wise to take the 


but it’s as flawed as any other story — there’s 
the Magma Beast, obviously, the resolution 
to the Part One cliffhanger is telegraphed 
and there are the oft remarked similarities 
to the ever so slightly less well received The 
Power of Kroll (1978). We're told it’s a classic 
and see what we want to see, ignoring what 
doesn’t suit our preconceptions. Androzani 
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doctrines of the past as gospel truth — 

1980s fandom once derided The Gunfighters 
(1966) based on completely 
misunderstanding what it was trying to do 
and voted Kinda (1982) the worst story of 
Season Nineteen as they didn’t understand it 
(oh, and that fake snake...). It’d be churlish 
not to acknowledge that Androzani is a fine 
production of a meaty Robert Holmes script, 
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tends to induce a collective euphoria in fans 
that dulls any sheen of the surrounding 
stories. Instead of enjoying it for what it is, 
fandom, ever unsatisfied, queried why all 
Doctor Who couldn't be like this, why 
Davison couldn’t have had this type of script 
earlier in his tenure. Whatever we got after 
Androzani was going to be a letdown. That 


the next story had Doctor Who going back to 
the preposterousness of a pulp 1950s sci-fi 
approach, the sort of thing fandom got all 
embarrassed about in public, pretty much 
set The Twin Dilemma up to fail even before 
it was broadcast. And thus the critical 
approach to both stories was pretty much 
set in stone almost immediately and has 
never been seriously re-examined. Even 
though, arguably, both played an equally 
important role in getting the show put 
on ice a year later. 


Hang on, The Caves of Androzani, the 
story that DWM readers voted the finest 
ever and Whotopia readers voted the 
} second greatest, responsible for the 
show's decline? More than The Twin 
Dilemma? Yep. | might have pointed to 
its faults earlier but it’s difficult to deny 
that it’s a great story, a revenge tragedy 
which ladles the black humour on, 
energetically directed and perhaps the 
best cast assembled for any single story. 
It’s Robert Holmes given a free rein and 
it’s a story you can pretty much still 
show to anyone today as an example of 
how versatile the show can be. It’s as 
close as Doctor Who gets to serious 
drama, and back in the 1980s, before the 
geek inherited the Earth, that was 
important. Back then watching Doctor 
Who tended to invite ridicule, so 
anything we thought we could go into 
school or work after and unashamedly 
point to as good was important to us. 
The fact that mockery was based on the 
love of the show itself, that anyone using 
that love to mock or bully wouldn't 
distinguish between stories, was lost on us 
back then. That Doctor Who could do a story 
like Caves shows how flexible the format is. 
The trouble came when Eric Saward used it 
as a template, one which distorted the 
show’s format for the next season. 


Doctor Who is, fundamentally, a family 
fantasy show, escapism not realism. 
Androzani, despite having an_ explicitly 
futuristic setting, comes close to breaching 
that by dealing with issues around drugs, 
drug runners and shoot-outs using bullets 
rather than lasers. The lesson Saward took 
from Holmes was that the show could be 
like that, leading to misjudgements such as 
the infamous crushing of Lytton’s hands in 
Attack of the Cybermen (1985). Realistic 
violence, as Russell T Davies realised, had no 
place in Doctor Who — it all had to be placed 
in a fantasy context, disassociated from 
anything that could be replicated. This was a 
case of Doctor Who not learning from its 
past. Back in the mid-1970s, when 
Hinchcliffe’s and Holmes’ third season had 
pushed the limits of what was considered 
acceptable violence with Leela, the 
cliffhanger to Part Three of The Deadly 
Assassin (1976) and the fights with the Tong 
of the Black Scorpion in The Talons of Weng- 
Chiang (1977) the BBC had shifted the 
producer responsible to a more suitable 


series, so as to maintain the family 
audience. When Holmes’ more sadistic 
tendencies were allowed to 


infect much of the season that , 

followed, BBC management was | : 
far less sympathetic than on the 
first occasion and put the show 
on ice rather than making a 
creative change. Tailoring the 
show toward fannish desires 
— navel gazing toward the 
past, hiring their favourite 
writer — hobbled the 
show to the point 
it was on life 
support in the 
latter half 
of the 
decade, 
despite 
Andrew 


Cartmel’s best efforts. It’s what did for Top 
of the Pops and Smash Hits — pursuing the 
cool crowd and _ boyband audience 
respectively at the expense of a wider 
audience, forgetting their core appeal. It’s a 
lesson to anyone at the helm of work of 
mass appeal, the need to balance the 
diverse audience needs. But, as a one-off, 
the fannish adoration for Caves allows it to 
get away scot free, whereas the perceived 
quality of The Twin Dilemma means the 
blame for starting the show’s decline is 
placed upon it. 


It’s easy to see why such a category error 
gets made - it’s one of the most obvious 
attempts to react against the previous era in 
the show’s history, probably the biggest 
story-on-story change since Doctor Who 
began being made in colour. The title 
sequence has changed, the lead _ has 
changed and, thanks to the limitations of 
cameras and the brightness of the Doctor’s 
costume, the show altogether looks brasher 
and more gaudy. Although Doctor Who is a 
show which thrives on change fans as a 
whole tend to be conservative and as most 
reviews of this story will tell you, the week- 
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on-week change came as a shock, even 
though underneath the ‘totally tasteless’ 
outfit, the rainbow hues of the titles and the 
experiment with the Doctor’s persona, it’s 
actually the shock of the old, a reversion to 
type after the radical departure of the 
previous story. 


This is where we need to put the story into 
context again. The Twin Dilemma was 
supposed to mark the start of a character 
arc for Colin Baker’s Doctor, one which had 
him gradually mellowing from the Bastard 
Doctor to a more sympathetic character. It’s 
not a bad idea, arguably the first long-term 
planned character arc Doctor Who 
attempted, but as with so many promising 
ideas it was derailed by later events. 
Essentially, due to the hiatus and forced 
sacking of Baker, the character was cut 
down halfway through his story and we 
were left with stories overwhelmingly 
featuring a largely abrasive, unlikable Doctor 
that later stories were supposed to mellow. 
Only in The Trial of a Time Lord (1986) do we 
see the character starting to thaw. This is 
like Jane Austen’s publisher deciding they 
couldn’t stand Mr Darcy halfway through 
Pride and Prejudice and 
telling her to get rid of 
him. In essence, the 
story gets punished for 
being the start of what 
became an 
unfinished tale. 
That’s not to say 


that the 
execution of 
the idea is 
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By the end of the story we 
can’t tell how much of the 
Doctor’s manic behaviour is 
down to the Doctor’s post- 
regeneration instability and 
how much is down to his new 
personality 


Doctor’s strangling of his companion and 
almost gleeful ‘yuck’ at his companion’s 
outfit aren’t balanced out with enough 
moments of mellowness or likeability (and 
even those are mainly confined to scenes 
with Azmael, a member of his own species). 
By the end of the story we can’t tell how 
much of the Doctor’s manic behaviour is 
down to the Doctor’s post-regeneration 
instability and how much is down to his new 
personality, and while that might be 
intentional it’s a mistake in a story you need 
to establish the new Doctor in. It’s harder to 
blame them for not foreseeing what the 
change in BBC management would lead to 
for the show and its lead, but it does 
demonstrate the danger that long-term 
plans can be easily derailed. Nevertheless, 
it’s not a bad idea, as demonstrated when 
the show returned in 2005 with Christopher 
Eccleston’s prickly Ninth Doctor and a 
character arc that would mellow him over 
the course of a single season. 


So once we’re past the shock of change and 
the admitted misjudgement of the TARDIS 
scenes with the Doctor and Peri what sort of 
story have we got? As it turns out, once the 
Doctor actually becomes involved in the 
story itself (nearly halfway through, which 
would become a trademark of the next 
season), it’s an old fashioned and enjoyable 
one. It’s actually a straightforward space 
opera, a kidnap, chase and eventually a 
wonderfully daft plot about a giant slug 
trying to blow up a solar system to spread 
his race throughout the universe. If you’re 
going to have fun and not bother with 
scientific realism, you might as well be 
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spectacular about it, and this does it with 
style. As megalomaniacs go Méestor’s 
motivation is pretty good, with a solid 
motivation of propagating his species 
instead of some simple and dull desire to 
conquer the universe. And Edwin Richfield’s 
rich tones mean that even a giant, immobile 
slug achieves a balance between 
ridiculousness and menace that could too 
easily have swayed the other way. This is 
Doctor Who returning to its pulp SF roots, an 
adventure that’s meant to be lighter and 
more fun after the grim struggles of 
Davison’s finale. Caves goes out of its way to 
impress us, an exciting but hardly fun ride. 
The Twin Dilemma simply wants us to have 
fun, but the initial darker Doctor scenes pull 
against it. 


All this isn’t to say it’s a flawless, hidden gem 
— far from it, there’s the duff acting 
performance of the twins, watching without 
sunglasses will irreversibly sear your eyeballs 
through design work seemingly meant to 
invent new and gaudy colours, the script 
editor doesn’t like the lead character, some 
musical cues are badly misjudged... but we 
forgive other stories such sins far more 
easily. What would be unforgiveable is if it 
simply sought to run on the spot and simply 
fill 100 minutes of BBC airtime and failed. 
But this is an ambitious story, admittedly 
one which, combined with initial script 
problems, is beyond the ability of the 
makers to realise successfully. It wants to be 
the harbinger of the new era, to go as far 
and fast as it can in changing everything. 
That’d be ambitious if it were happening 
between seasons, let alone after just six 
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days. It clearly didn’t put the audience off as 
much as a fan history would have us think — 
yes, the audience declines over the course of 
the story but all of them and more come 
back for Attack of the Cybermen. The 
reputation as the story that put the public 
off Doctor Who forever just doesn’t stand 
up, it’s the Androzani-driven excesses of the 
next season and the vague, unhelpful 
directives from BBC management which end 
up doing that. 


So ignore the fannish commandment of this 
being the worst story. It does contain one of 
the most misjudged moments in Doctor Who 
history with the strangulation scene (but 
then equally as guilty is 1976’s The Seeds of 
Doom which has the Doctor picking up a gun 
with no moral qualms, as are number of 
more highly regarded Saward stories) but 
once you're past that and not concentrating 
on the more poorly realised elements 
there’s plenty to enjoy. Baker’s desire to 
become a hermit is played with operatically 
comic gloom, Kevin McNally makes the most 
of a generic part and Maurice Denham’s 
genial performance as Azmael is charming, 
including a final death scene which perhaps 
makes you regret we couldn’t see more of 
one of the more charming Time Lords. This is 
the last Doctor Who before the script editor 
makes the series uptight and unsuitable to a 
Saturday teatime. Open your mind and have 
fun and you might be surprised — unlike a 
Gastropod it won’t induce death by 
embolism. 


| Jon Arnold 


The Hartnell Era — Season One 


Doctor Who has always had a relationship 
with the horror genre. It has hijacked and 
reinvented horror tropes and themes from 
the very start, and throughout its decades 
long run, it has had no qualms paying 
homage to specific sub genres such as the 
classic run of Universal horror films or wider 
and loser genres including Gothic fantasy 
and body horror. 


This series of articles will 
examine each story of 
Doctor Who by looking at 
the roots and antecedents 
of popular monsters and 
stories, as well as 
investigating the 
contribution made to the 
horror genre by the 
technicians and actors who 
populated the series. The 
topic of the articles will not 
be confined to looking at 
horror cinema alone, but will 
take in all forms of popular 
media including literature, 
comic strips, television and 
radio. Horror will be the main 
emphasis of these articles, but 
we won’t be ignoring the 
genres of science fiction or 
fantasy either, especially when 
it comes to the credits of 
technicians and actors. This is in 
part due to some filmographies containing 
only mainstream contributions with none or 
very little horror flavoured credits, but also 
because very often fantasy and science 
fiction (sci-fi) has many crossovers with the 
horror genre. | like to imagine that if | drew 
a Venn diagram of the three genres under 
the microscope of these articles that the 
fuzzy bisection of all three is the territory 
and hunting ground of these... erm, words! 


We will see that Doctor Who 
storytelling terms, 


is, in 
a magpie and also a 


nexus point in many actors and technicians 
filmographies who have dabbled or been 
heavily involved in genre film or TV. Part of 
the remit of these articles will also look at 
horror in the cultural aspect and how some 
stories have been singled out for critical 
reaction by both the viewers and reviewers 
and how cultural aspects have influenced 
the storylines, design and production of The 
Doctors televisual 


adventures. We will 
also, where possible, examine the ancient 
myths and legends that have and inspired 
and informed the series. Only stories 
transmitted on TV will be included, so no 
Shada, no Scream of Shalka or pilot episode. 
It’s going to be a bumpy but thrilling ride, so 
hold onto your fez... 


ERA BACKGROUND 
1963 began with the UK in the icy grip of a 


harsh and deep winter with the country 
buffeted by snow storms. Some records 
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state that January was in fact the coldest 
month of the twentieth century in the UK. 
The Conservative government under Harold 
Macmillan was rapidly declining in 
popularity and coming to the end of over 
decade's reign of power. March would see 
The Beatles release their debut album, 
Please Please Me, which spent thirty weeks 
at number one in the charts only to be 
knocked off the top spot by their 
second album, With the Beatles. 
The Cold War rolled on and even 
as international agreements were 
drawn up to suspend the testing 
of nuclear devices Britain 
commissioned the construction 
of facilities to build nuclear 
submarines at Faslane Naval 
Base in Scotland. November saw 
_the assassination of President 
| John F Kennedy, overshadowing 
| the death of two literary greats 
| the day before; C S Lewis and 
Aldous’ Huxley. Lewis in 
particular would have an 
influence on the origins of 
Doctor Who and would be 
directly referenced in the 
Matt Smith era. Any fan of 
Doctor Who worth their salt 
will know that Kennedy's 
death led to the first episode 
of the series being repeated 
a week later. 


In genre cinema Hammer Films had 
established itself as the leader in the new 
wave of fright films sweeping through the 
box office. 1963 would see them release Kiss 
of the Vampire, Paranoiac, The Damned and 
Maniac. One of the biggest horror hits of the 
year was the Robert Wise directed The 
Haunting. Significant British films of the year 
included This Sporting Life, (featuring 
William Hartnell in a role that set him on 
course to play the Doctor), Jason and the 
Argonauts, Billy Liar, From Russia with Love 
and Tom Jones. 
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REGULAR PRODUCTION STAFF — SEASON 
ONE 


VERITY LAMBERT (1935 — 2007) the very 
first producer of Doctor Who had an 
extensive set of producing credits for both 
the TV and film. Her BBC credits include two 
seasons of Adam Adamant Lives (1966- 
1967) and the anthology series Detective 
(1968) which includes a respected version of 
Murders in the Rue Morgue. |In 1969 she left 
the BBC to join London Weekend Television 
(LWT) where she produced such memorable 
series as Budgie. Of note is the LWT play 
ADAM about an intelligent, but malevolent 
computer. Architect Roger Empson builds a 
completely automated house, monitored by 
ADAM (Automated Domestic Appliance 
Monitor), for his disabled wife Jean. Things 
start to take a nasty turn when ADAM falls 
in love with Jean. The 1977 Donald Cammel 
film Demon Seed has several similar themes. 


Lambert was the executive producer of the 
fourth, and final, Quatermass (1979) TV 
series which starred John Mills as the titular 
rocket scientist. This was released in 
cinemas in Europe and America in an edited 
version as The Quatermass Conclusion. \n 
the 1980s Lambert dabbled in_ film 
production and during this period she was 
responsible for the abysmal sci-fi comedy 
Morons from Outer Space (1985) and the lan 
Holm starring Dream Child (1985) which 
explored the darker side of author Lewis 
Carroll and the creation of the classic novel 
Alice in Wonderland. She returned to the 
BBC to act as producer on the sitcom So 
Haunt Me which featured a Jewish ghost 
haunting a modern day family. 


SYDNEY NEWMAN (1917 — 1997). Canadian 
TV pioneer who had created Armchair 
Theatre and The Avengers, (see Seeds of 
Doom), for ABC as Head of Television. He 
had also created the Pathfinders teatime 
science fiction trilogy of series for ABC. He 
was head hunted by the BBC to become 
Head of the Drama Department. He was 
adamant that Doctor Who should not 
feature any bug eyed monsters or aliens of 
the week. If this instruction had been 
followed by Verity Lambert then history 
would be a very different beast. 


C E WEBBER Cecil Edward Webber was a 
playwright and screen writer who was 


instrumental in the creation of Doctor Who, 
though he is often miscredited as the writer 
of the very first adventure. None of his 
scripts were ever produced for the series, 
but alongside Donald Wilson and Sydney 
Newman he helped to create the format 
document for the series. His draft script for 
the first ever episode was the basis for the 
broadcast first episode written by Anthony 
Coburn. Again, no credits in the horror 
genre. 


ANTHONY COBURN (1927 -—- _ 1977) 
Australian born writer of the first adventure 
who later became a BBC staff producer. 
Produced the 1972 one off BBC play The 
Incredible Robert Baldick: Never Come Night. 
Scripted by Terry Nation and mooted as a 
pilot episode for a possible replacement 
series for the then struggling TV series 
Doctor Who. The story featured Victorian 
adventurer Robert Baldick, (Robert Hardy), 
investigating mysterious events. Coburn 
suffered a fatal heart attack in 1977 whilst 
producing the second series of the BBC 
period drama Poldark. 


DAVID WHITAKER (1928 — 1980) was the 
first story editor on Doctor Who. He began 
his career as a writer and actor in theatre 
where his play A Choice of Partners 
attracted the attention of the BBC Script 
Department. He wrote two episodes of the 
Robert Banks Stewart (Terror of the Zygons) 
created sci-fi series Undermind [Test for 
Future and The New Dimension], both of 
which are included on the Network DVD 
release of the complete series. He is also 
credited as contributing additional dialogue 
to Jacques Tourneur directed and Vincent 
Price starring film The City Under the Sea 
(1965). This minor later entry in Tourneur’s 
career featured an underwater lost city 
populated by gill men monsters and 
smugglers who never age. Tourneur was 
responsible for pure horror classics in his 
earlier career including Cat People (1942), | 
Walked with a Zombie (1943) and Night of 
the Demon (1957). 


MERVYN PINFIELD (1912 — 1966) was the 
associate producer of Doctor Who [An 
Unearthly Child — The Romans]. He directed 
the 1962 BBC series The Monsters which 
detailed an investigation into mysterious 
deaths in a lakeside village that may have 
possibly been committed by a Loch Ness 


type monster in the lake. The only known 
surviving clip relating to the serial is an 
appearance of one of the monster costumes 
on Points of View transmitted 26/11/62. 


RON GRAINER (1922 — 1981) Australian 
born composer who spent the majority of 
his career working in the UK. Grainer 
achieved wide recognition in 1961 after his 
theme tune for the TV series Maigret won 
the Ivor Novello award for Outstanding 
Composition for Film, TV or Radio. He won 
the same award again the following year 
(1962) for his score for Steptoe and Son. This 
led to a hugely productive period with 
Grainer constantly in demand to score a 
huge variety of film and TV productions until 
1968. Grainer had grown tired of the pace of 
life in London and with health worries he 
moved to Portugal to spend time growing 
organic fruit and vegetables. During this 
period he composed soundtracks for an 
average of one TV series and one film per 
year. In 1974 the political situation in 
Portugal forced Grainer to return to the UK 
and he experienced a second flush of being 
in high demand until his death in 1981. His 
last two compositions were broadcast 
posthumously with the eerie funeral like 
music for Sunday Night Thriller being of 
particular note. Grainer was reported to 
have been somewhat indignant that from 
his body of work that the theme tune for 
Doctor Who was the one he was most 
known for. This was the only score in his 
extensive credits that had not been 
arranged by himself. Genre credits of note 
include the strident score for The Prisoner 
(1967), Man In A Suitcase (1967), the 1971 
film The Omega Man, the 1975 Joan Collins 
starring British horror film | Don’t Want To 
Be Born, (both uncredited for his duties as 
conductor of the score), popular suspense 
anthology series Tales of the Unexpected 
and the Armchair Thriller episode, Rachel In 
Danger with Waris Hussein as director. 


DELIA DERBYSHIRE (1937 — 2001) Coventry 
born Delia Derbyshire was moved to 
Preston, Lancashire during the Second 
World War to avoid the bombing of her 
home town. She realised the theme score 
composed by Ron Grainer entirely on non- 
musical instruments prompting Grainer on 
first listen to the finished music to ask if he 
had actually composed it. After leaving the 
BBC Derbyshire continued to compose 


electronic music but gradually became more 
uninterested in commercial work and became a 
hermit, withdrawing from engaging with fandom 
and society in general. Encouraged by musician 
Peter Kember Derbyshire had begun to consider 
returning to composing music, but sadly died due 
to renal failure bought on by alcohol abuse. 
Numerous credits for TV and radio whilst 
working at the Radiophonic Workshop. The 
Legend of Hell House (1973) composer and 
special sound effects, BBC sci-fi anthology series 
Out of the Unknown episode, The Naked Sun 
(1969). 


BRIAN HODGSON Born Liverpool in 1938. 
Hodgson joined the Air Force as part of his 
National Service and worked in the Sonics 
section helping to detect submarines. He applied 
for work at the BBC, after a short stint as an 
actor, and was given a post in the radio drama 
department supplying sound effects. He applied 
for, and was successful in joining the 
Radiophonic Workshop on attachment. Hodgson 
supplied the special sound and was the creator 
of the TARDIS dematerialisation effect utilising 
an old piano and a set of keys. He also helped to 
create the Dalek voice by feeding vocals through 
a ring modulator. He provided atmospherics and 
special sounds spanning the Hartnell era, (An 
Unearthly Child), to the Pertwee era, (The Sea 
Devils), before handing the baton to Dick Mills. 
Some of his sound effects and atmospherics have 
been used in the original 1970s series The 
Tomorrow People. Working alongside Delia 
Derbyshire he created sound effects and music 
for the film The Legend of Hell House (1973). He 
became head of the Radiophonic Workshop in 
1977 where he remained until his resignation in 
1995. Credited as supplying Radiophonic Sounds 
for The Dead Past (1965), an episode of the BBC 
sci-fi anthology series Out Of the Unknown. I|n 
recent years he has composed music for a series 
of direct to DVD documentaries starring Jeremy 
Clarkson. 


BERNARD LODGE -— title sequence designer, 
graphic designer, born 1933. Designed the first 
five title sequences of the original series 
including both the black and white “howl a 
round” and colour “slitscan” versions. He 
designed title sequences for numerous 
programmes including Adam Adamant Lives!, 
The Stone Tape (1972) and the mysterious and 
unnerving Play For Today [Penda’s Fenn] (1974). 
His expertise with graphics was also employed on 
the 1979 film Alien for which he provided the 
ships display screen graphics. 


“If he dies there will be no fire!” 


“Fire will bring trouble and death to the 
tribe.” 


THEMES, HOMAGES AND TRIBUTES 


This is the original article, you might say, 
where it all begins. The emphasis of the 
story is on drama, adventure and 
education with no explicit nods or 
references to the horror genre at first 
look. It is now hard to imagine just how 
unusual, how strange, how alien this 
program must have appeared to 
audiences in 1963. Even the theme tune 
and the titles are unlike anything else 
seen on TV before — both pulsing and 
throbbing and suggesting something 
unearthly using cutting edge techniques. 
The opening scenes create a tension 
between the ordinary and_ the 
extraordinary. Opening on a policeman 
on patrol the camera prowls past to settle 
on the locked gates suggesting something 
is not quite right. 


A particular characteristic and recurring 
theme of 50s and 60s media was a 
distrust of children, and in particular 
intelligent children. A robust example of 
this can be found in the John Wyndham 
book, The Midwich Cuckoos (published 
1957) and its subsequent film adaptation 
Village of the Damned (1960). Hammer 
films produced The Damned (1963), one 
of several offbeat productions from the 
company, which also touched on the 
creepy kids’ element. This theme is 
partially explored in the opening episode 
with lan and Barbara discussing and then 
following Susan after school. The pre- 
TARDIS scenes also play out like an 
episode of a socially aware kitchen sink 
drama with schoolteachers following 
home a young girl who may be living in 
deprivation. 


The shop window dummy with a crushed 
skull in the junkyard prefigures the cave 
of skulls seen later in the adventure and 
the Doctor’s attempt to club a caveman 
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with a large rock. Apparently the 
production utilised real bones supplied by 
an abattoir and the stench was quite 
unbearable in the studio. 


It’s worth noting that The Inheritors, the 
second novel by Lord of the Flies author 
William Goldman, had been published in 
1955 and may have been an influence on 
the story. The novel details the extinction 
of one of the last remaining groups of 
Neanderthals by the more superior and 
technologically advanced Homo sapiens, 
(an early form of modern man). The story 
is told mainly from the point of view of 
the Neanderthal’s and portrays the Homo 
sapiens as god-like beings with a mastery 
of fire. In the Doctor Who story t he 
Doctor and his companions can be seen 
as the god-like beings with a mastery of 
fire. 


Fire can also be interpreted as a 
metaphor for technology and knowledge. 
With this in mind it is worth considering 
the culture of 1963 itself. In the UK there 
were continuing concerns over nuclear 
weapons and the Cuban Missile Crisis was 
still fresh in the public’s mind. The UK 
economy was also being given fresh 
impetus with the promise that economic 
growth could be stimulated through 
investment in technology. Technology 
was seen as the way forward to a bright 
and shining future following the stilted 
years post World War Two, even more so 
following Prime Minister Harold Wilson’s 
rousing “white heat of technology” 
speech in September. 


Hollywood had touched upon _ the 
caveman genre with such releases as One 
Million BC (1940). Later on Hammer got in 
on the act with the fur bikini clad Raquel 
Welch starring remake, One Million Years 
BC (1967). However, this included 
dinosaurs courtesy of stop motion legend 
Ray Harryhausen, so authenticity was not 
the aim of the film. Much later the 1980s 
finally offered an authentic version of the 
Caveman genre with Quest for Fire 
(1981). 


INTERVIEW 


The story was filmed at both Lime Grove 
Studios and Ealing Television Film Studios. 
Lime Grove had been the production facility 
for the once lost British horror film The Ghoul 
(1933) starring Boris Karloff and considered to 
be the first British horror film of the sound era. 
Following the purchase of the studio by the 
BBC in 1949 many productions were based 
there. The classic BBC series Quatermass 2 had 
also made use of the production facilities as 
had the BBC plays 1984 (1954) and The 
Creature (1955), all written by Nigel Kneale. 
Ealing Studios has a rich production history 
which includes the key 1945 _ British 
portmanteau horror film Dead of Night 
through to more modern movies including 
Shaun of the Dead (2004) and The Descent 
(2005). 


REGULAR CAST 


WILLIAM HARTNELL (1908-1975) was born 
out of wedlock in St Pancras, London on the 8" 
January 1908. Hartnell was originally destined 
to train as a jockey, but he grew too tall and 
instead, through the sponsorship of art 
collector Hugh Baker, he enrolled at the Italia 
Conti drama school. He would eventually 
appear in over 60 films, and started his career 
as a comic character actor, but a role as a 
robust army sergeant in the Second World War 
drama The Way Ahead (1944) * changed his 
career. From then on Hartnell would usually 
been seen playing soldiers, policemen or thugs 
in such classics as Brighton Rock. Hartnell's 
credits have no true’ horror genre 
appearances, though his appearances in the 
British B films, Murder At Madame Tussaud’s 
(1936) and The Dark Man (1951) movie can be 
considered tangential horror _ thriller/ 
psychopathic killer entries. 


WILLIAM RUSSELL was born as Russell Enoch 
in Sunderland on 19 November 1924. He has 
appeared in over 150 films and numerous TV 
series. Surprisingly Russell has no credits in the 


horror genre despite his extensive 
filmography; however he did appear as a 
member of the Kryptonian Council in 


Superman (1978). His son is Alfred Enoch who 
played Dean Thomas in the Harry Potter films. 


JAQUELINE HILL (1929-1993): Hill trained at 
RADA and in 1958 married the Canadian 
director Alvin Rakoff. His credits include the 
cult haunted boat film Death Ship (1980). Hill 
later appeared in two episodes of the twist in 
tale anthology series Tales of the Unexpected 
[The Luncheon (1983) and Accidental Death 
(1984)]. 


CAROLE ANN FORD born 16"" June 1940. Ford 
had an uncredited role as one of the teens in a 
hall of mirrors in the British B movie Horrors of 
the Black Museum (1959). Before embarking 
on travels in the TARDIS she played the blind 
French girl Bettina in The Day of the Triffids 
(1962). 


PRODUCTION STAFF 


WARIS HUSSEIN was born in India in 1938 and 
moved to the UK in 1947. He graduated from 
Cambridge University and worked for the BBC 
as a trainee before becoming a director. He 
and Lambert fell out during the production of 
the fourth episode. He wanted a graphic 
crunching sound effect adding to the climax of 
the cavemen fight sequence. Lambert over 
ruled him saying it would be too much for 
children. Interestingly the first season of New 
Who would see a similar debate around a 
sound effect being too graphic, (check out 
Richard Wilson’s skull transforming into a gas 
mask face in The Empty Child). Prior to Doctor 
Who Hussein had directed a handful of 
programmes including an episode of the BBC 
anthology series Suspense [One Step from the 
Pavement (1963)]. Directed the first story, 
Rachel in Danger, for the anthology series 
Armchair Thriller in 1978. Armchair Thriller 
had its own night time version of the famous 
London Weekend Television logo to highlight 
the foreboding tone of the series. Whilst not at 
all horror themed, but definitely worth 
tracking down, is his 1971 cult film Melody. 


PETER BRACHAKI (1926-1980) Born in Poland 
Brachaki was a BBC production designer who 
created the iconic TARDIS console room 
interior. He was unhappy with working on the 
series and so only worked on the pilot episode 
and the very first episode of the series. He was 
replaced by Barry Newbury. Despite extensive 
drama and light entertainment credits during 
his career his only other genre credit is for the 
Blake’s 7 episode Breakdown. 


BARRY NEWBERY After Peter Brachaki was not 
required to work beyond the first episode of 
Doctor Who the role was reassigned to Barry 
Newberry. Newberry was born in 1927 and 
trained as a fine art painter before joining the 
BBC in 1959. He would work on several early 
episodes of Doctor Who. His credits include an 
episode of the proto-Doomwatch BBC series 
R3 [Experiment in Death (1965)] and the 
premiere Doomwatch episode The Plastic 
Eaters (1970). 


DEREK WARE Credited as fight arranger on An 


Unearthly Child, Ware was a_ frequent 
contributor to Doctor Who in both this role 
and as a stunt man. Born 1938 in Manchester 
he was stuntman from 1960 and eventually set 
up his own agency, Havoc, supplying stunt 
men to both film and TV and in particular 
many episodes of Doctor Who. An injury in 
1990 halted his career and he has since 
become a fencing instructor. Notable TV 
credits include arranging the action sequences 
for Peter Watkins once banned docudrama 
The War Game (1965), stunt work on six 
episodes of Adam Adamant Lives!, playing a 
martial artist in The Avengers episode The 
Cybernauts (1967) and more bit part and stunt 
work for fondly recalled kids fantasy The 
Changes (1975) and The Circe Complex, a story 
from the Armchair Thriller series (1980). His 
filmography also takes in a credit for action 
sequences on Peter Watkins prescient near 
future drama Privilege (1967), stunt work for 
the classic British horror film Wéitchfinder 
General (1968), stunts for The Italian Job 
(1969), uncredited stunt work on the fantasy 
film Krull (1983), more stunt work on Willow 
(1988) and Robin Hood Prince of Thieves 
(1991). One of his final film credits is the 
bizarre low budget British rural horror Revenge 
of Billy the Kid (1992) as Police Constable Bob 
Peel. 


NORMAN KAY (1929-2001) — Bolton born Kay 
composed incidental music on three Hartnell 
era adventures — An Unearthly Child, The Keys 
of Marinus and The Sensorites. His further 
genre TV credits include BBC horror anthology 
Late Night Horror (1968) and composing music 
for 16 episodes of the sci-fi anthology series 
Out of the Unknown. Died aged 72 due to 
complications from Motor Neurone Disease. 


CLIVE DOIG —- Vision mixer. Born in Croydon 
during 1940 Doig joined the BBC in 1958 as a 
junior technical operator eventually rising to 
the role director in the Children’s Programme 
Department in 1971. He directed six series of 
Vision On, a programme aimed at deaf 
children. During the 1980s Doig produced a 
slew of game and quiz shows. He currently 
contributes word puzzles to the Radio Times 
TV listings magazine. Of note amongst his 
directing duties is the 1977 BBC version of The 
Phoenix and the Carpet. He was instrumental 
in suggesting Sylvester McCoy for the role of 
the Doctor and it was suggested that if the 
original series had continued beyond its hiatus 
he may have taken over as producer from John 
Nathan Turner. 


JIM WARD - special effects supervisor. Also 


worked as a visual effects designer on the 
Doctor Who stories The Silurians, Mind of Evil, 
Day of the Daleks, The Time Warrior, Death to 
the Daleks and Revenge of the Cybermen. He 
also supplied effects to the BBC horror 
anthology Dead of Night and Dad’s Army. 


JOHN GRIFFITHS — Title sequence film editor. 
Griffiths also worked as a film editor on Dalek 
Invasion of Earth and as an uncredited 
production assistant on The Mind of Evil. 


ELIZABETH BLATTNER — Make Up Supervisor. 
Blattner had come fresh from providing make 
up for the ground breaking BBC sci-fi series 
The Andromeda Breakthrough the previous 
year (1962). She went on to have a career in 
the film industry with genre credits including 
Curse of the Crimson Altar (1968), If (1968), 
Cry of the Banshee (1970) and Entertaining Mr 
Sloane (1970). She was reunited with director 
Waris Hussein whilst working on Melody 
(1971). 


DOUGLAS CAMFIELD (1931-1984) - 
production assistant on the first story before 
becoming a fully-fledged director. Known for 
his precise planning and almost military style 
implementation. Died of heart failure in his 
sleep iyi January 1984, aged 52. Credits for 
TV include an episode of Out of the Unknown 
[The Last Lonely Man (1969)], Blake’s 7 [Duel 
(1978)] and The Nightmare Man (1981) froma 
script by Robert Holmes. 


GUEST ACTORS 


REG CRANFIELD (Policeman) a bit part actor 
who has the distinction of being the very first 
actor to appear in the series as the policeman 
patrolling Totters Lane, (a role he played in 
both the pilot and later remount). Further 
credits include a role as a soldier in the Adam 
Adamant Lives episode D Is for Destruction, 
(which features Patrick Troughton shortly 
before he took on the role of The Doctor) and 
uncredited roles in two episodes of 
Doomwatch [Spectre At The Feast and The 
Islanders]. 


DEREK NEWARK (Za) (1933-1998) Norfolk 
born Derek Newark would appear twice in 
Doctor Who [An Unearthly Child, Inferno] 
amongst a vast amount of film and TV 
appearances. On TV his horror flavoured 
appearances include Vanishing Act, an 
episode of the Boris Karloff hosted anthology 
series Out Of This World (1962) and three 
episodes of The Avengers including the 


episode From Venus with Love alongside Jon 
Pertwee. His genre film appearances include 
The Black Torment (1964), which also features 
Patrick Troughton, and the Jacques Tourneur 
directed The City Under The Sea aka War Gods 
of the Deep (1965) starring Vincent Price. In 
1970 he appeared alongside David Hemmings 
in the 1970 British thriller Fragment of Fear, 
(tagline — a phantasmagoria of fright!) The film 
has one of cinema’s oddest credits with the 
role of Columbus, (a pigeon fed outside a 
characters window), credited as being played 
by A London Pigeon! 


ALETHEA CHARLTON (Hur) (1931-1976) 
Actress Alethea Charlton was born in 
Middlesbrough and trained as a teacher 
before enrolling at Bradford Theatre School. 
Her name is based on a Greek word meaning 
“truth.” Further genre TV appearances include 
the BBC thriller anthology Menace — Man 
With A Mission (1970), the ITV anthology 
series Shadows of Fear [Repent At Leisure 
(1971)], BBC eco sci-fi programme 
Doomwatch [In The Dark (1971)], — sci-fi 
anthology Out Of The Unknown [This Body Is 
Mine (1971)] and the Brian Clemens created 
ITV anthology Thriller [Someone At The Top Of 
The Stairs]. 


EILEEN WAY (Old Mother) (1911-1994) An 
Unearthly Child was the first of two Doctor 
Who credits for Way, the second being The 
Creature From The Pit as Karela. She also 
appears in the 1966 film version of Daleks 
Invasion Earth: 2150 AD as a treacherous old 
woman who betrays Susan. She also features 
in the 1993 Russell T Davies scripted children’s 
fantasy drama Century Falls as Alice Harkness, 
(no not Captain Jack’s mum!). 


JEREMY YOUNG (Kal) was born in Liverpool in 
1934 and was once married to Kate O Mara 
(1961-1976). Young has a varied career with 
many film and TV appearances. His genre film 
roles include an uncredited role as a security 
guard in the Boris Karloff starring The Grip of 
the Strangler (1958) and another uncredited 
role as a detective in the classic Hitchcock film 
Frenzy (1972). TV wise Young has popped up 
in several sci-fi / horror flavoured productions 
including Suspense [The Edge of Discovery 
(1963)], R3 [Experiment in Death (1965)], 
Adam Adamant Lives [The Terribly Happy 
Embalmers], three episodes of The Avengers 
[The Forget Me Not (1968), Never, Never Say 
Die (1967) and A Touch of Brimstone (1966)]. 
He also appeared in one of the more 
memorable episodes of The New Avengers 
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[Gnaws (1976)] which features a giant rat at 
loose in the London sewers, (written by 
Dennis Spooner), as well as the two-part 
Space 1999 story The Bringers of Wonder. Also 
of note is his role as Count de Ricordeau in the 
BBC adaptation of The Tripods. Apart from the 
regular cast he is the only surviving cast 
member of the first story. 


HOWARD LANG (Horg) (1911-1989) Lang (real 
name Donald Yarranton) was a World War 
Two Navy veteran. He is best remembered as 
Captain Baines in the 1970s BBC period drama 
The Onedin Line. Lang has a clutch of genre 
film appearances ranging from The Flying 
Dutchman (1952), which is more a thriller 
than outright horror and Corridors of Blood 
(1958) portraying a police inspector alongside 
Boris Karloff. He appeared in two UK filmed 
giant sea monster movies; Behemoth the Sea 
Monster (1959) in an uncredited role as a 
Naval Commander and Gorgo (1961). Also of 
note is the Hammer horror The Curse of the 
Werewolf (1961) with an uncredited role as a 
farmer, classic 1963 horror The Haunting and 
another Hammer horror in Frankenstein 
Created Woman (1967) in uncredited role as a 
guard. 


LESLIE BATES (Tribesman extra) would pop up 
in various Doctor Who stories, often 
uncredited, throughout the Hartnell, 
Troughton and Pertwee eras. He is also in 


small roles in BBC programmes The 
Andromeda Breakthrough (1962), Adam 
Adamant Lives [D for Destruction, also 


featuring Patrick Troughton], three episodes 
of Doomwatch (1970 - 1972) and short-lived 
BBC sci-fi series Moonbase 3 [Castor and 
Pollux (1973)] amongst many other credits. 


ROY DENTON (Tribesman extra) Denton had 
been in a small uncredited role in the Hammer 
horror film The Two Faces of Dr Jekyll (1960) 
as well as popping up in two episodes of Adam 
Adamant Lives [Face in a Mirror, A Sinister 
Sort of Service (1967)]. He would later be an 
extra in the Pertwee era adventure Doctor 
Who and The Silurians. 


* The film's final scene of the advancing British 
soldiers was copied for the closing credits of 
the sitcom Dad's Army. John Laurie featured 


in both the film and Dad's Army. 


| Andrew Screen 
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FANZINE 


CORNER 


It’s been rather quiet on the fanzine front 
since our last issue, as many of the recent 
publications seemed to have gone on hiatus 
(e.g. The Terrible Zodin) or quit publishing 
altogether (e.g. The Finished Product). The 
mini-boom of recent years seems to have 
faded with the future of paper and online 
fanzines appearing somewhat hazy. As a fan 
of the paper fanzine, it always concerns me 
that the day may come when we won’t see 
these being produced anymore. 


The Doctor 
Who 
Information 
Network 
(DWIN) the 
Canadian 
Doctor Who 


recently 
Bea] announced 


“A they will be 
discontinue 
producing a hardcopy version of their long- 

running fanzine Enlightenment due to the 
rising costs of printing a hardcopy version. 
For many years this was one of the best 
Canadian Doctor Who fanzines in circulation, 
but since former editor Graeme Burk 
stepped down it has struggled to maintain 
the regular bi-monthly production schedule. 
| haven’t read an issue of the fanzine since 
Issue 167 (July 2012) so | can’t comment on 
recently produced issues, but it did look to 
me like the fanzine was struggling to fill 24 
pages every issue. The last few issues | had 
purchased seemed to be a bit on the fluffy 
side content wise. Now that Enlightenment 
will be distributed in electronic format only, 
as a PDF downloadable from the DWIN 
website, I’m hoping they’ll be able to get 
back to some sort of regular publishing 


schedule and improve on the content. It’s 
too bad that they decided to quit producing 
the hardcopy version as it’s just one more 
nail in the coffin lid for paper zines. Overall 
though, it’s a great little fanzine and one | 
would recommend readers to check out. 
[Fi Sadly, after 
s| twelve issues 
of editor Kenny 
Smith has 
decided to 
wind up 
publication of 
The Finished 
Product citing 
work 
commitments 
,|and lack of 
_|| time for his 
decision. I’m 
sorry to see the fanzine fold as it was one of 
my favorites. Each issue Kenny delved into 
the world of Big Finish audios with well 
written and highly informative articles. And 
while | haven’t purchased many of the 
audios, | did feel | learned a lot about what 
went into producing these superb audio 
dramas from reading the fanzine. While it 
may be no more, Kenny ensured that it went 
out on a high with Issue 12 (April 2013). This 
issue concentrates on the early Seventh 
Doctor audios with lots of informative 
pieces including the first public reveal of the 
character notes that were drawn up by Big 
Finish producer Gary Russell for companion 
Hex, as played by Philip Oliver. As this issue 
was produced several months ago, I’m not 
sure if it’s still available for purchase, or 
indeed if any of the back issues are still 
available. You may want to drop Kenny an 
email at thefinishedproduct@hotmail.co.uk 
for inquiries. 


After a thirty year break, British fanzine 


Cygnus Alpha 
returns with the 
publication of 
Issue 13. Editors 
Simon Brett, 
Paul Griffin and 
Lee Rawlings 
i promise to bring 
the same 
enthusiasm and 
4 dedication that 
@ the original 
editors had to 
the updated 


iO 
version and feature a good mix of Doctor 
Who, cult television and film. 


| recently purchased a copy of the latest 
issue and | have to say | really enjoyed it. 
Not only does it feature some really great 
articles but the fanzine definitely seems to 
be filled with that great enthusiasm that so 
many fan publications of the 1980s seemed 
to possess. Some of my favorite pieces in 
this issue were George Sik’s piece on what 
Peter Capaldi might bring to the role of the 
Twelfth Doctor; Graeme Bassett’s fabulous 
piece on one of my favorite Anderson series 
Captain Scarlet and the Mysterons; and, JR 
Southall’s excellent short fiction Some Time 
Away. It’s a great comeback issue and one | 
encourage readers to pick up. To find out 
more about Cygnus Alpha, check out their 
Facebook page at www.facebook.com/ 
cygnusalphazine. 


While I’ve yet to pick up my own copy, out 
now is the latest issue of Myth Makers, the 
official fiction anthology of the Doctor Who 
Information Network. Edited by Matt Grady 
and Andrew Kearley, Makers Presents: 
Golden Years features original fiction 
celebrating 50 years of Doctor Who. The 
issue covers the many eras of the series, and 
presents the Doctor in his various aspects, 


COLUMN 


=m whether as THE DOCTOR published by donated to the British Columbia SPCA. To 
magician, WVnO a ROECims the long- purchase a copy visit www.lulu.com, or for 
Best of 1999-2012 : : : : ae 
»| scientist, running and more information on the collection visit 
wanderer, battle award winning | www.thedoctorwhoproject.com. 
j -scarred survivor The Doctor 
pa . ‘a9 or Machiavellian Who Project. And finally, the 
chess-player. This special 330 excellent 
Featuring twelve -page collection Andersonic, has 
brand new brings together just released its 
stories from seven stories ‘| latest issue. This 
authors like \\ published fanzine is 
Chris Kocher, ) between 1999 dedicated to the 
Blair Bidmead, “and 2012, works of Gerry 
Kelly Hale, Matthew Kresal and Daniel which were voted by readers as the best and Sylvia 
Tessier with fifty-word Doctor Who stories. Stories included are: Blossom Core Let's Get Metaphysical Anderson and 
memories by Robert J. Sawyer, Piers by Kyle Bastian; Leaving The Red by Tim - never fails to 
Anthony, Stephen James Walker, Stuart Jones; Flat Pack by Graham Bell; New impress. Issue 16 
Douglas, Graeme Burk and many more! Beginnings by John-Gordon Swogger; Nine has interviews 
Golden Years is a non-commercial Days by Duncan Johnson; Where Best with Tony Stacey (Century 21’s Chief 
publication and all proceeds from the sale of | Friends Are Made Arnold T. Blumberg; and __| Projectionist) and Gerry Haylock (UFO comic 
the magazine will be donated to St. John’s The Vault by Miles A. Reid-Lobotto. The strip artist), a Stingray specifications guide, 
Ambulance Canada. To purchase acopy of | collection also contains an introduction by — | the essence of Space: 1999, Thunderbirds, 
Golden Years visit www.lulu.com. long-time contributor John-Gordon Swogger | episode reviews and more. For further 
and an afterword by respected writer / information, or to purchase a copy, visit 
Another fiction anthology that Whotopia publisher Arnold T. Blumberg. The Best of www.andersonic.co.uk. 
readers may want to pick up a copy is The The Doctor Who Project is a non-commercial 
Best of The Doctor Who Project 1999-2012 | publication and proceeds of each sale will be | Bob Furnell 
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WITHERBL@OM 


Readers across the globe are 
joining in on the adventure: 


“Interesting characters, well written, well paced. 
Very Victorian, a little steampunky.” 


“Reads like episodes of a TV mini-series.” 
“An entertaining mixture of steampunk 
and time travel, with a good dose of mystery 


and a bit of thriller thrown in as well.” 


“Compelling and intriguing from the off.” 


AG mres in Victorian Seiler 


Available Now in Print and E-book Worldwide on Amazon. 
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